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Seeing is Believing|)) 


Look with your own eyes and see wherein the 


IMPROVING THE DAIRY OUTPUT | ? 
FURTHER LIGHT ON BUTTERMAKERS’ CONTEST 


Additional Comment on This Most interesting Question---Why Eastern Sections 
Have Not Enthused: Over the Movement---The Big Atlantic Coast Markets 
Generally Take Local Butter as 2 Matter of Custom---But Will the East 
Always Maintain Its Supremacy in Holding Its Markets? 
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TUBULAR Cream Separator &| 


is different from all others. 
Here are the Differences: 


Perfect Self Oiling 
Fewest Bowl Parts—1 
Bottom Feed 
ickest Cleaned 
n Smooth Bowl 
Least Weight Bowl 


Yot can’t avoid seeing these differences if you look at and compare 


Low Supply Tank 
Suspen ed Bowl 
No Oil wee ph or Holes 
No Ex 
Waist wy her Shaft 
No Bowl Vibration 


separators. 


Now as to whether they are an advantage: (1)- Ask people who have 


tried several kinds of separators: 


ators in your dai 
Then you’ ll 


(2) 


Try out a Tubular and other separ- 


i know why the i spel is different from and better than 


other cream separators, why it is in a class alone, why it belongs to the 
XAth Century, while others are of the X1Xth. 
These are plain reasons, which your own eyes may prove, if you 


choose, and this sure and safe knowledge will cost you nothing. 


Catalog No, 100. 


Send for 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CoO., 
West Chester, Penna. 


Toronto, Can. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Chicago, Ill. 





PILLING 


CATTLE 


Pilling’s Hard Milker Outfit con- 
tains: Bistoury, $1.50; Teat Opener, 
Tc. ; Teat Expander, 50c.; Milk Tube, 
S0c., and Teat Soap, 50c. Complete 
in case with “Easy to Use” directions 
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‘3 Cattle Case No. 
$3 Milk Feve 


Outfit and 8 other cattle in 
struments needed by © 


for g10; 


on eiues of g10. Order 


today. 
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free trial 
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free. 


And I wanttotellyou why you should ows 
Ne ee I want 
and loan everything by 
43 yearsI have been 
farmer on trial, 


a gra ted Pitless Wagon fF 
and easy terms. Write me formy & 
Scale.”’ : 
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Fastest drillersknown.. Great money earners, 
LOCMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OBI 





HE question has been asked 

why butter scoring, or, more 

correctly speaking, butter 

makers’ contests, have not 

developed in the eastern 
dairy states as in the western. It 
seems to me to be chiefly because of 
the conditions represented in the 
statement that the western man is 
running around hunting for trouble, 
while the eastern man is content to 
wait until treuble finds him, then 
rising to the emergency to in it 
out. 

The west has had to make a way 
to overcome the difficulties which 
it found confronting it. When 
westerners began to develop the dairy 
business their markets of any conse- 
quence were Chicago, Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston. Butter was 
shipped largely to commission men. 
In addition to the ordinary ills with 
which all butter makers must con- 
tend, the western men had the add- 
ed and very serious one of distance 
from market, shipments requiring 
two to four days en route, and in 
earlier days mo refrigerator cars to 
ship in.- This made it necessary for 
them to handle their butter and 
make it so good that in spite of these 
adverse conditions it would reach the 
eastern markets in condition to com- 
pete with the butter from the near- 
by dairy states. 

When word came back that the 
western makers’ butter was not up to 
the standard and the commission men 
could not get top market quotations 
for it, the westerner probably got 
mad and swore, like other butter 
makers, that it was simply a scheme 
of the commission men to gouge 
him; but he did more than this, he 
went to work to find out how to 
make his butter so good that it would 
meet the market requirements. On 
the lookout for improved methods 
and any and every help which could 
be gotten, he found it first in the 
dairy schools of Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Iowa. Not satisfied with the re- 
sults of a 12-weeks’ course, some 
who had-been at these schools want- 
ed more help. Out-of this spirit came 
the educational contest, conducted 
first, if I remember rightly, by the 
national creamery butter makers’ as- 
sociation, .assisted by the dairy divi- 
sion of the United States department 
of agriculture. This was followed by 
contests in the various states, con- 
ducted in some cases by the dairy 
echools and in others by the state 
dairy and food commissioner. 


RESULTS OF ASSISTANCE 


I emphasize the thought that the 
need for the help which these agen- 
cies could give was felt and expressed 
by the. butter makers. The effort to 
supply that demand was met by 
those agencies which came in con- 
tact with the‘ individual] butter mak- 
ers and saw an opportunity to make 
themselves useful to a large and 
growing commercial interest. From 
this first grew the system by which 
Minnesota has some 16 men who 
combine the duty of traveling in- 
structor and inspector, men who 
travel from creamery to creamery 
giving assistance to the butter 
makers. It may be by receiving the 
milk in the weigh room, condemning 
certain lots, telling the farmers-if it 
is contrary to the law to deliver such 
milk to a creamery, and explaining 
how to make it right, and, if neces- 
sary, following this up with legal 
steps. Fortuhately, this was rarely 
necessary. Yt may be by helping the 


‘Standard for comparison. 


. 


Pee 


butter makers with their cream 
ripening, their commercial starter on 
Babcock test. 

The result of this educational work, 
together with the fact that probably 
a larger proportion of the butter 
makers in-Minnesota than any other 
state are men who have attended at 
least a short course at the state dairy 
school, is responsible for the larger 
proportion of high scoring tubs of 
butter exhibited at the world’s fair 
at St Louis, when Minnesota three 
months out of four, if my memory is 
correct, had the highest scoring tub, 
and in, I think, more than one month 
three out of the highest five, with 
between 400 and 500 tubs on exhibi- 
tion from many. states. 

Only in a lesser degree are Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Illinois, Michigan and In- 
diana doing the same Work. Ontario, 
with something over 30 traveling in- 
structors among her cheese factories 
and cregmeries, wrested from Amer- 
ica her export trade in butter and 
cheese. On the other hand, in the 
eastern states the butter makers who 
make a first-class article, and there 
are many, find in many of our larger 
cities and great manufacturing cen- 
ters of the east splendid markets for 
all they can produce, markets which 
take their product almost from churn 
to table. This condition in itself re- 
lieves the eastern butter maker of 
one severe test of his skill, which 
the western butter maker has to sub- 
mit to. Again, his market is usually, 
if not the actual consumer, a grocer, 
club or hotel, which uses the make 
from only one establishment. 


4 WORD AS TO STANDARDS 


Men’s judgments are comparative. 
We measure distance» by comparing 


. it with a measure of definite length, 


we measure weight by comparing it 
with a known weight. Few are able 
to form accurate judgment without a 
The butter 
buyer who uses the product from one 
naker becomesaccustomed to whatever 
goog qualities, peculiarities or faults 
this butter may have, providing they 
are not pronounced enough to cause 
its rejection. Very naturally, this 
buyer is not”as critical as one who 
receives the product from .many es- 
tablishments and has. them side by 
side for comparison. 

I believe this explains why many 
butter makers who fail to win top 
scores in ccomtests, who have difficulty 
in making; good under new environ- 
ment, havs yet succeeded in supply- 
ing a regular trade at market prices 
and even above. If a product is .uni- 
form and regular from week to week 
the user becomes accustomed to it 
and is satisfied with that which he 
would not accept if he had to go in 
the open market and select from 4 
score or more of shipments the but- 
ter which pleased his taste. 

I am disposed to believe from _ ob- 
servation and conversation with but- 
ter handlers in Chicago, Philadelphia, 
New York and Baltimore that much 
butter made near the markets and 
sold direct to consumers or distribu- 
ters, as above mentioned, would find 
slow sale in Philadelphia, New York 
or Boston commission houses, where 
the buyer. has a chance to examine 
it and select from the make of sev- 
eral different creameries before buy- 
ing. In fact, I am sure that much 
Hutter which now finds a market at @ 
premium above market prices would 
not sell for “extra” on the open mar- 
ket. This because the trade has gotten 


[To Page 647] 
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Volume 81 


For Week Ending June 13, 1908 


WINTER WHEAT CROP WILL MATERIALLY EXCEED THAT OF 1907 


Harvest Well Under Way in Southwest and Conditions Generally Reported Encouraging---Larger Acreage 
of Winter Wheat Than Was Harvested Last Year---Crop Conditions Above the Ten-Year Average--- 
Spring Wheat Acreage Increased and Prospects Mostly Favorable---Full Details as to Progress of 
Oats, Corn, Onions, Tree Fruits and Other Crops Appear in This Issue 


INTER wheat, according to returns 

from American Agriculturist’s 
corps of county correspondents, 
under date of June 1, shows the 
high promise which was noted in 
each previous report this season to be still 
maintained in: practically all important ter- 
ritory. The month of May, as a rule, was fa- 
vorable for rapid and satisfactory develop- 
ment of the-crep, though in a few limited 
localities, weather conditions were regarded 
as not entirely favorable. The month, as a 
whole was marked, in a general way, by heavy 
rainfall over practically all of the winter wheat 
belt, furnishing a condition of moisture, 
which in connection with generally normal 
temperatures, made an ideal growth. 





ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF WINTER WHEAT 


[June 1, 1908.] 
Winter whe 
Acres Condition 
New York ........; 450,060 88 
Pennsylvania ...... 1,650,000 85 
, RR Ae 1,015,000 80 
MUMGOURS 6.5 6k «0 cos 160,000 90 
Tennessee ......... 820,000 92 
West Virginia ...... 365,000 87 
Kentucky 755,000 91 
| renee et 2,100,000 90 
DEREEMIN  be are 0 3 890,000 ¢ 90 
MOE ibe 4.4 808 2,650,000 $2 
PN wack sé u's ee 2,309,000 91 
Wiseonsin ......... 75,000 90 
Minnesota bua ik 90,000 83 
BG? ohike Sw Faas ft 70,000 95 
Missouri :.:...%... 2,250,000 89 
meee OG ¥ 55.55% 6,128,000 86 
pe Ee Pee a 2,175,000 89 
California ......... 1,100,000 ee 
Geet os oe ee 375,000 96 
Washington ha 415,000 85 
Oklahoma ........ 1,300,000 88 
eae ee 3,340,000 90 
Teta: 3.65 ere 30,482,000 88.0 


EXCESS MOISTURE IN SOUTHWEST 
In a few districts there was too much rain- 
fall and the crops suffered on low or ill- 
drained land. In Texas and portions of Okla- 
homa, bottom lands were badly overflowed 
and the crop injured to a considerable extent 
locally. In the southern part of Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Illinais, particularly in the valleys 
of the streams tributary to the Wabash and 
the Mississippi, the lowest bottom lands were 
overflowed and considerable loss experienced. 
The general average condition of the win- 
ter wheat crop is reported at 88.0, as against 
90.9 a month ago, a reduction of nearly three 
points. This average is more than ten points 
higher than the condition reported at this 
time a year ago and is above the average 
for a series of ten years. This must neces- 
sarily be taken as indicating a very satis- 
factory condition of the crop, with a prob- 
ability of a strong rate of yield. 
The acreage of winter wheat this year is 
estimated at 30,482,000 acres, now standing 





for harvest. This is 3,600,000 acres more 
than was harvested last year and is about 
a normal breadth for recent years. 


ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF SPRING WHEAT 


{June 1, 1908.] 

Spring wheat: Acres Condition 
New England ...... 10,000 90 
PO. ns eK ete ees 30,000 90 
OU ES ae 110,000 100 
MEE. 50's co cw ee 490,000 93 
Minnesota ......... 4,817,000 94 
Be See 987,000 95 
See 2 36,000 70 
ne 617,000 91 
North Dakota ..... 4,428,000 99 
South Dakota ...... 3,519,000 93 
California .... ‘ 38,000 60 
SI oot Liisa 700,000 90 
Washington . 1,030,000 75 
Other .. .2.-.....4. 753,000 90 

. Sy eae 17,565,000 93.5 


PROBABLE OUTTURN IN BUSHELS 


Taking the present figures of condition and 
testing them by the records of previous years, 
it would seem that it would be entirely rea- 
sonable to expect a rate of yield this year 
of at least 14 bushels per acre, which would 
make a total winter wheat crop of about 
450,000,000 bushels. Of course, our readers 
understand that American Agriculturist makes 
no estimate of 
the wheat crop 


until after the 
returns of 
threshing are 
available. 


The report for 
June 1 from our 
correspond 
ents shows that 
weather condi- 
tions have been 
exceedingly  ‘fa- 
vorable far 
spring wheat in 
ail the territory 
in which it is an 
important crop. 
The season 
opened early. 
giving ample op- 
portunity for the 
preparation of 
the ground and 
the securing of a 
good _ seedbed. 
The present con- 
dition of the crop 
is very good in 
all the territory 
where it is 
grown, with the - 
Single exception 
of portions of 
the Pacific coast. 


realize greater profits than asparagus. 
raised on an eastern farm, which is near a large consuming center. 
Hawkes of Massachusetts, the grower, says that in his experience it is 
no more difficult to raise asparagus than to grow onions and parsnips. 
He prefers year-old roots for transplanting and makes money or his crop. 


Number 24 


The acreage of the crop is 334,000 acres 
larger than was harvested last year, amount- 
ing to 17,565,000 acres. The greater part of 
the increase is in North Dakota, where the 
area is reported as 8% larger than was har- 
vested last year. South Dakota also shows 
a substantial enlargement, as does Wash- 
ington. 

The average condition of the crop is report- 
ed at 93.5, a figure which is high enough to 
indicate an exceedingly strong and thrifty 
position of the plant 





A NORMAL SITUATION IN OATS 

The acreage of oats harvested last year was 
materially reduced from that which was seed- 
ed, the loss being between 3,000,000 and 
4,000,000 acres. This shrinkage in area 
was due almost entirely to the very unfavor- 
able weather and insect conditions which pre- 
vailed in the southwest. 

This year conditions surrounding prepa~a- 
tion and seeding of this crop have not been 
particularly favorable, but they have been 
satisfactory enough so that this loss of acre- 
age has been about made good, leaving the 
area seeded for the present crop not far from 
the normal seeded area in recent years. The 
total acreage is reported at 30,713,000 acres 


as against a harvested area last year of 27- 
460,000 acres. 


TOO MUCH RAIN FOR BEST DEVELOPMEN?1 


Weather conditions, particularly in the ter- 
ritory east of the Missouri river, have not 
been favorable, either for seeding or for early 








A CROP THAT SELLS TO GOOD ADVANTAGE 
When well handled and sold on favorable markets few specialties 


were 
E. A. 


The above specimens 
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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


growth. An excess of rainfali during the 
month of May was registered in practically 
all portions of the Ohio and in the central 
Mississippi valleys. On the other hand, the 
large amount of rainfall received has fur- 
nished ample moisture for even the highest 
land,-and this, in connection with moderate 
temperatures, has brought about a fairly good 
development upon early sown fields that lay 
well. 


The following statement shows the acre- 
age and condition as reported on June 1, by 
states: 


ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF OATS, JUNE I, 1908 


Atres Condition 


1,340,000 
1,237,000 
726,000 
242,000 
183,000 
87,000 
233,006 
1,250,000 
1,010,006 
1,228,000 
4,200,000 


New York .... 
Pennsylvania 
Texas 

Arkansas .. 
‘Tennessee 
West Virginia 
Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 


Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 

Missouri 
Kansas 
Nebraska 
North Dzkota 
South Dekota 
California 
Oregon 
Washington 
Oklahoma 


.. .80,713,000 | 


See 
NORTHWESTERN AVERAGES HIGH 


West of the Missouri river, with the ex- 
ception of Kansas, the general condition is 
good, and in the northwest, including Iowa, 
the averages are very high. The good condi- 
tion of the crop in the territories indicated, 
is sufficiently above an average to offset the 
condition in the low bottoms and leave the 
general average practically normal for a 
period of ten years. This general average 
is 89.9 


THE RYE AND BARLEY CROPS 


The weather conditions which have been so 
generally favorable to the more important 
small grains since the beginning of spring 
growth, have been equally satisfactory for 
rye and barley. . With the exception of some 
injury upon low bottom lands, resulting from 
excessive moisture in May, particularly in 
portions of the Ohio valley, the general con- 
dition of the rye crop is unusually high. This 
grain is always a iittle hardier than wheat 
and a higher condition is expected, but this 
year the condition is especially good. 

The acreage of rye is very little different, 
apparently, from that harvested last year, 
the total being estimated at 2,004,000 acres, 
against 2,023,000 last year. The present indi- 
cations are that with practically the same 
acreage, and an exceptionally good start, that 
the year will be one of good rye production. 


_ BARLEY ACREAGE INCREASES 


In the case of barley, there has been a 
consistent and rather steady increase in the 
attention devoted to this crop, year by year, 
for quite a period. This increase in impor- 
tance continues this year, the acreage show- 
ing a total of 6,671,000 as the estimate of our 
correspondents, against 6,218,000 last year. 
The increase is particularly heavy in the 


northwestern spring wheat states, where the 
great bulk of the crop is now raised. 


BARLEY CONDITIONS [IRREGULAR 


The general condition of the crop is re- 
ported as good, the average standing at 89.1, 
which is not far from the normal for a series 
of years. With an acreage very largely in- 
ereased, and with an early season, which has 
been exceptionally favorable, especially in the 
territory where the crop is important, there 
should be every reason to anticipate a good 
barley crop. The only material exception to 
this is In California, where the barley crop is 
reported with a condition of only 74.. This 
low condition in a state as important as Cal- 
ifornia, is the only reason why the general 
average is not, this year, decidedly above the 
normal. 


ACREAGE AND CONDITION, BYE AND BARLEY, JUNE | 


Rye———._ ——Barley—— 
Acres Condition Acres C’dit’n 


NY .. 139,000 95,000 
Pa ... 338,000 90 9,000 
\\ wee 2,000 4,000 
Ark 3,000 1,000 
Tenn 13,000 2,000 
W Va. 13,000 
ie 11,000 
_. RAR 44,000 
Mich .. 348,000 
Ree. .% 61,000 
. BRS ee 62,000 
Wis .. 303,000 
Minn 95,000 
eae 62,000 
Mo... 17,000 
Kan 55,000 
Neb 101,000 
ND... 38,000 
82. =. 31,006 
Cal ... 66,000 
Ore .. 10,000 
Wash 3,000 
Okla 4,000 


14,000 
Other . 185,000 


136,000 


T’t’l 2,004,000 93.0 6,671,000 


CORN PLANTING GREATLY RETARDED 


Corn planting has been quite seriously 
delayed in all important parts of the corn 
belt east of the Missouri river. West of the 
stream the crop was planted about as usual 
and has made very satisfactory growth. In 
the great central valleys, however, not only 
is there a large amount of corn yet to be 
planted on the first of June, but there is a 
considerable acreage yet to be plowed, and at 
the end of May, soil conditions upon low 
bottom lands and upon flat and ill-drained 
lands generally are such that very little prog- 
ress is being made. On account of excessive 
moisture, and in some districts’ overflows, 
corn that was planted early has made but a 
very imperfect start and more than the usual 
replanting will be necessary. 

It does not necessarily follow that corn 
planted after June 1, east of the Missouri 
river, is necessarily so late as to make it a 
question of possible development, because the 
length of the season in the corn belt under 
almost any weather conditions is sufficiently 
long to ripen up the bulk of the crop, even 
though it be palnted as late as the first third 
of June. 

It is fair to recognize the fact, however, that 
in the territory in which there has been so 
much rainfall, the corn crop will be planted 
under unfavorable conditions, the bed being 
either too wet or very lumpy and rough, as a 
result of working while the soil was damp. 
There is also the very possible danger of 
baking of the soil after dashing rains, if 
weather conditions should prove hot and 
dry during any considerable portion of June 


HAY OUTLOOK IS BRIGHT 

It is very evident that the grass crops 
are in excellent condition over practically all 
of the western territory. This fs particularly 
true in the case of clover, our returns indi- 
cating that both newly seeded and old mead- 
ows have an exceptional growth and a very 
early development.. The information regard- 
ing timothy is not quite as satisfactory, there 
being some complaint of rather more than 
the usual growth of weeds in meadows of 
this character. 

There seems, however, to be a stron, vig- 
orons. growth of grass, and every early indi- 
cation points to a good hay crop this year, 
the large amount of rainfall received during 
the month of May being sufficient to give the 
crop an excellent start. The acreage of clover 
has been quite sharply increased, particularly 
in the Ohio valley and in the northwest, as 
has also the acreage of alfalfa, both in the 
northwest and the far west 


UNEVEN ONION ACREAGE AND CONDITION 


In favorable seasons few crops show bet- 
ter returns than onions. In its issue of May 
23, American Agriculturist ‘stated that its 
preliminary reports received up to then in- 
dicated a normal acreage in commercial 
onion producing sections of the country. At 
that time, however, it was too early to state 
definitely just which sections would show 
increases and which decreases, and it is also 
impossible to tell how the crop had started. 

Recent reports from our correspondents 
are more decisive in tenor, and although a 
trifle irregular, generally lend encourage- 
ment. It is apparent that Ohio, which is 
the second leading commercial onion grow- 
ing state, has devoted a full acreage to the 
crop this season. Only a few of our local 
reports from that state ‘show shrinkages, 
while the majority claim a full area in on- 
ions, and many tell of substantial increasés, 
ranging 5 to 10%. Generally onions made a 
good start in Ohio, although there has been 
a little more rain than needed for the best 
development. During the closing days of 
May haii cut the crop badiy in parts of Lake 
county. Aside from the elements of exces- 
sive moisture, the growing season this year 
has proved a trifle more favorable than in 
1907. 


DECREASE IN PARTS OF INDIANA 


Earlier in the season it looked like In- 
diana would put out a full acreage, but re- 
turns from some important districts of Noble, 
Whitley and Jasper counties report material 
shrinkage in the acreage, some of our corre- 
spondents telling of a reduction of 25% from 
last year. In sections of Elkhart county 
there has.been a slight increase in the acre- 
age. Many of our Indiana correspondents 
say onions secured a good stand immediately 
after planting, but there has been entirely 
too much rain to insure satisfactory condi- 
tions. With splendid growing weather dur- 
ing June, the outlook in that state may veer 
around for the better, but conditions at the 
opening of’ this month were not wholly flat- 
tering. 

WISCONSIN ACREAGE LARGER 


As stated in American Agriculturist in 
its issue of May 23, there has been some 
increase in the acreage in commercial pro- 
ducing districts of Wisconsin. In Racine 
and Kenosha counties there is a substantial 
enlargement in the area given over to red 
globes. The Wisconsin crop seems to have 
{To Page %43.] 








. dairy 


*-Wis; and three directors for 





WITH CATTLE RAISERS 


-HOLSTEIN BREEDERS MAKE EXCELLENT PROGRESS 


& Prosperous Year Has Just Closed---Treasury Shows Good Surplus---New York Has Largest Membership--- 
Tests of Cows for Milk and Butter Give Gratifying Results---Full Details of the Annual Con- 
vention of the Association---Strong, Broad-Minded Resolutions Adopted 


AIRYMEN flocked to Syra- 
cuse last week, to be pres- 
ent at the 23d annual meet- 
ing of the Holstein-Friesian 
association of America. The 
attendance was about 250, 
mostly from the neighbor- 
hood, but with many breed- 

ers from other states. All reports of officers 

point to the fact that the year just closed is 
the most prosperous.in the club’s history; not 
only in point of business done, but in mem- 
bership, milk and butter records ag@ in regis- 
tries. An editorial representative of American 

Agriculturist, who attended the convention, 

found optimism rampant. 

Resolutions were adopted to have members 
who hold more than five proxies report to 
the president at least five days prior to the 
annual meeting and the president to appoint 
a credential committee three days before the 
meeting to pass upon the proxies, so as to 
save time on the actual day of meeting; to 
approve the publicity given toward an en- 
lightened campaign against wholesale and 
indiscriminate slaughter of cattle supposed to 
be affected with bovine tuberculosis and. its 
insistence upon more conservative, less costly, 
methods of segregation, isolation and gradual 
elimination of the disease; to make provision 
for a proper exhibit of the Holstein-Friesian 
eattle at the New York state fair; to approve 
the national dairy register of merit outlined 
by the United States department of agricul- 
ture.and refer the subject to the board of 
officers with power to co-operate, both with 
the department and other breeders’ associa- 
tions in establishing rules, prizes, etc (this 
was reported in full in American Agricul- 
turist of May 23); to have a commit- 





tee of five; namely, the president, the secre-~ 


tary, E. A. Powell of Syracuse, George W. 
King of Dudley, Mass, C. P. 


ple of Otselic, N Y, J. N. Conyngham of 
Wilkesbarre, Pa, and W. B. Barney of Hamp- 
ton, Ie 


LIVELY DISCUSSIONS 


Considerable comment was passed on the 
rather poor showing of Holsteins at recent 
state fairs, especially the New York state fair. 
Syracuse is the center of Holstein-Friesian 
strength and, as it is claimed, the Empire 
state contains more pure-bred Holsteins than 
all the other states put together, the showing 
of this breed at the state fair should be ade- 
quate, because many visitors come from con- 
siderable distance to this fair in the expecta- 
tion of finding a large display of Holsteins. 
It was reported that as Commissioner Pear- 
son is in favor of improved dairy department 
exhibits, additional inducements may be ex- 
pected in the dairy classes. Somewhat similar 
remarks were made with respect to the na- 
tional dairy show, to be held this autumn at 
Chicago. This show aims to equal, if not 
surpass the already established beef cattle 
show and thus adequately represent the dairy 
interests of North America. 

Great interest was aroused by the discus- 
sion of milk standards, in which Gen W. 
M. Wood of Andover, Mass, outlined the pre- 
dicament in the Bay state, characterizing it as 
the greatest agitation that has shaken New 
England since the civil war. He strongly 
favors purity of milk, selling the product ac- 
cording to its analysis and not according to 
some fictitious standard. Judge J. B. Mc- 
Lennan of Syracuse in commenting on this 
matter urged breeders to strive for milk of 
higher quality than formerly characterized the 
average Holstein product. He pointed to well 
known individual records and said that dni- 
mals capable of producing this-much should 
be more common. There was much discussion 
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eoncerning the appropriation of funds for 
prizes at the forthcoming fairs, especially the 
Yukon exposition, which was discussed as a 
special case, because of the. trade between 
breeders of Holsteins and Japanese buyers. 
For some years there have been appropria- 
tions for western fairs, but not for eastern, 
and it was suggested that since the west has 
rapidly become dotted with Holsteins, the 
need for this missionary work is less than 
formerly and that some of the money now 
in the treasury should be put to educational 
use in the east. All this matter of fair appro- 
priations was referred to a committee on this 
subject. 
OFFICERS’ REPORTS 

The treasurer, Wing R. Smith, in making 
his annual report, congratulated the associa- 
tion on the progress of the Holsteins, espe- 
cially in the hands of the ordinary farmer. 
He said: ‘‘Thirty-pound weekly records are 
no longer visions of fanatics, but they, with 
100-pound 30-day records, are so numerous as 
to make the 40-pound cow a possibility, if not 
a near probability.”’ The association has grown 
in numbers and power and is now the wealth- 
iest of its kind in the world. It has a sub- 
stantial surplus in the treasury, including 
an increase of over $13,000 as a result of the 
past year’s business. 

The secretary, F. L. Houghton, briefly re- 
viewed the history of the organization with 
respect to membership since its inception in 
1871, when there were only 11 life members 
In 1880, the number had reached 49; in 1894, 
420; and from 1894 to 1908, 1735. During the 
last fiscal year it made a growth of 330, mak- 
ing a grand total of 2065 life members, thus 
constituting the largest herd book association 
of dairy cattle in the world and equaled. by 
only one or two general live stock societies. 
He pointed to the fact that in spite of the 
great increase of Holsteins it will take a great 
many years even to tincture the blood of the 
29,000,000 dairy cows reported by the last 
census. 

In reporting the work accomplished, he said 
that 31 states are represented in the increare 

of members. New York h-s 














Reed of Howell, Mich, investi 
gate and expend such money 
as may be _ requisite for 
traveling and other expenses 
to systematize the laws re- 
lating to bovine tuberculosis, 
both in New York state and 
federal laws; to appropriate 
$500 to add to the premiums 
for Holsteins in the national 
show; to appropriate 
$5250 for advanced registry 
purposes during the coming 
year and $6500 for publicity 
work. 

OFFICERS ELECTED FOR THE YEAR 


President, O. U. Kellogg of 
Cortland, N Y; first vice-pres- 
ident, W.--A. Matteson of 
Utica, N Y; second vice-pres- 
ident, William Everson of 
Lake Mills, Wis; third vice- 
president, W. F. Schilling of 
Northfield, Minn; fourth vice- 
president, F. P. Knowles of 
Auburn,, Mass; secretary, F. 
L. Houghton of. Brattleboro, 
Vt; treasurer, Wing R. Smith 
of. Syracuse, N~ Y¥; .superin- 
tendent of advanced registry, 
M. -H. Gardiner of Delevan. 
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two years each, Isaac Dalrym- 
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102 new members, compare. 
with a gain of 95 last year; 


f Wisconsin 52, a gain of 16 
= over 1907; Michigan, 25, a 
gain of nine; Pennsylvania, 
20; Ohio, 19; Illinois 14; 
Massachusetts, 13; Vermont, 


nine; Connecticut, eight; In- 
diana, seven; New Hampshire, 
six; New Jersey, Iowa and 
Minnesota, five each; Wash- 


ington, Kansas and California, 
four each; Oregon and South 
Dakota, three each; Colorado, 
Idaho, Maine, Maryland, Ne- 
braska and Ontario, two each 
and one each from Arizona, 
Montana, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Seven of these are 
. 20-year memberships; two are 
honorary and 321 regular life 
memberships. During the year 
just closed, 21 members died. 





THE LAST HERD BOOK 








MONEY-MAKING HOLSTEIN OWNED IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Like dairymen elsewhere, New England farmers ‘avor Holsteins and 
will breed them even though a few animals of another breed are often 
numbered. in ‘the herd to bring up the higher standard of butter fat in 
milk. But there are many Holsteins- Which neéd no such assistance. 
Quantity can almost invariably be reckoned upon. 
quality is usually. present as well. The -cow-pictured is the property of 
J..8. Barstow of. Hampshire county, Mass. 
9300 pounds milk and carried a calf six and one-half months of the time. 


With good animals 
In eight months she gave 


The 25th volume of the 
herd book, containing 14,648 
pedigrees, in addition to 126 
pages of introductory matter, 
was distributed last October. 
Its large.bulk and weight has 
suggested the adoption of a 

(To Page 653.] 
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Box 1052, Bainbridge, New York. 








“THE OLD RELIASLE” 


THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘DIETZ’’ 
maoeny R. E. DIETZ COMPANY new vornx 
Largest Makers.of Lanterns inthe World 


ESTABLISHED 1840 











PIONEERS AND LEADERS 





FARM AND BARN. 


The Hog Cholera Congress 


SCIENTISTS BELIEVE THEY HAVE FOUND 
AN EFFECTIVE CURE—IMMUNIZATION 
THE KEYNOTE. TO SUCCESS—RBESULTS OF 
STATE EXPERIMENTS —- GOVERNMENT 
MAY DISTRIBUTE ANTI-TOXIN 


WINE producing sections 
of North America are 
keenly interested in re- 
sults of the hog cholera 
conference held at Ames, 
Ig. It was called by 

Sec Wilson, Dr Melvin and. Dr Dor- 
set of the United States department 
of agriculture and was attended by the 
veterinarian officials of the bureau of 
animal industry of the central western 
states. These men were called to- 
gether by Sec Wilson to receive in- 
struction in the government’s new and 
successful treatment’ of hog cholera, 
and the congress practically resolved 
itself into a school which lasted for 
ten days, during which time the most 
thorough instruction and practical 
demonstrations as to methods were 
given. 
FIND CURE FOR HOG CHOLERA 

A cure has been found for hog 
cholera. This is the message of this 
convention. For over 30 years the 
government officials have ceaselessly 
labored to arrive at a method of com- 
bating this disease. The work was 
first begun by Drs Salmon and Smith, 
and carried on later by Dr De 
Schweintz, whose researches, after his 
death, have been carried to a success- 
ful issue under Dr Dorset and his as- 
sistants. The work has been largely 
carried on at the Missouri and Iowa 
experiment stations. Dr Niles has for 
years been working at Ames directly 
under orders from the department at 
Washington and Drs J. H. McNeil and 
C. H. Stange of the Iowa experiment 
station have carried on wonderfully 
successful experiments during the last 
year and a half. 


IMMUNIZING SWINE 


@he -method of combating the dis- 
ease i2 simply immunization. In its 
issue of February 1 American Agricul- 
turist dwelt upon this method of 
treatment. For a number of years'‘the 
department attempted to produce a 
successful vaccine by artificial cul- 
tures, but on .account of the ultra 
microscopic nature of the organism 
causing the trouble this was found to 
be not feasible. Since then the work- 
ers, knowing that hogs which have re- 
covered from the disease are immune, 
have been immunizing the animals by 
means of the infected blood. It was 
soon found, however, that the blood 
serum from these recovered swine did 
not contain the immunizing bodies in 
sufficient numbers to confer immunity 
to other animals when injected into 
their system. To render these anti- 
toxin bodies of practical value they 
can be increased by feeding the heart, 
liver, lungs and intestines of cholera 
victims to these immune animals. 

In this way these government ex- 
perts from the various states will fully 
master the method of treatment and 
will thus be able to cope with the dis- 
ease in their various states. It is 
clearly proven that the treatment is 
feasible and it now remains with the 
various state governments to appro- 
priate money that the disease may be 
stamped out. 


Hackney Breeders are notified that 
Volume 38 of the American hackney 
stud book is ready for distribution. 
It registers stallions from No 236 to 
808, mares 714 to 1575, inspected 
mares 88 to 134, and contains 50% 
more registrations than the two pre- 
vious volumes combined, or a total of 
1482. ‘This makes the whole num- 
ber 2517. The volume may be se- 
cured from the secretary, Guerney C. 
Gue, Tichenor-Grand building, New 
York 





“T saw your adv in A’ A.” 


The Size of a Silo 


The larger the silo the cheaper will 


be the per ton capacity. It must noi 
be too large, however, for the number 
of animals fed, or there will be much 
waste from decay. If exposed to warm 
weather, silage spoils rapidly in two 
or three days, and stock will not eat 
it. When the silo is once opened the 
silage should be fed continuously. 
Build it small enough so that the an- 
imals fed will consume a quantity of 
silage each day equal to a layer of 
about 2 inches over the entire sur- 
face. Begin at the top, remove the 
decayed portion, then work down from 
day to day. 

Silage keeps best in a silo that is 
deep. The material becomes more 
firmly packed and seems to exclude 
air, and thus be more completely pre- 
served. The following table, pre 
by Mr A. J. Glover, gives the app i- 
mate capacity of silos of different di- 
ameters and different hights, also the 
number of animals that can be fed 
from silos of various capacities. 


SIZE AND CAPACITY OF SILOS 
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Mr Glover further states that a 
silo should never be over 20 feet in 
diameter. If it is necessary to have 
more material to feed, it is better to 
build two silos. 

Poultry Paid Every Month — We 
keep only one breed of poultry, White 
Wyandottes. From 400 birds our re- 
ceipts for the past year were $1302.31, 
our expenses $501.78, leaving a net 
profit of $800.58. By advertising in sev- 
eral papers, of which the old reliable 
American Agriculturist was the 
best, we sold 18,509 eggs for hatching, 
and about 3000 baby chickens, togeth- 
er with a lot of breeding stock. We 
find the White Wyandottes the best 
all-round fowls, doing well every 
month in the year. Every month last 
year showed a balanc® on the right 
side of the ledger.—[Forest Hill Far 
Delaware County, N Y. 





I am well pleased with American 
Agriculturist. I. think it the best pa- 
per I have ever-taken.—[J. C. Reed, 
Monroe ‘County, O. 
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HOW WOOL PRICES 
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Has Proved Superior Value of Pure Fow!s 


B. C, DEYO, ULSTER COUNTY, N Y 


Progressive chicken raising must 
keep up with the times and adapt it- 
self to new methods. As in all in- 
dustriea, so in chicken raising, the 
past few years have offered wonder- 
ful improvements, but these have 
taken place in fanciers’ stock more 
largely than on the farm. If winter 
ege producing is to be the main ob- 
ject of the farmer-poultryman, let 
him select one of the heavy-laying 
breeds, such as Minorca or Leghorn. 
Best of care must be taken of the 
young chicks so they will grow to ma- 
turfty. They should be kept free from 
vermin above all things. 

A flock of strong, healthy pullets is 
a source of joy and profit to the farm- 
er, but farmers will say they haven't 
time or money to grade up their 
fowls. With very small expense, sim- 
ply the purchase of a few welli-bred 
cockerels, any farmer can make an 
improvement in his poultry. 

Twelve years ago I bought @ sitting 
of pure-bred. eggs, which turned out 
so well that I soon disposed of all my 
mongrel stock at the market, and 
proved to my own satisfaction that a 
flock of pure-bred poultry was a good 
side issue on my place. I have im- 
proved my flock from time to time 
till now I have chickens that are ad- 
mired by all who see thém. I am 
sure no farmer who ever once owns 
a flock of pure-breds will go back to 
mongrels. Beside being handsomer, 
they lay more eggs and command a 
ready market for fowls and eggs for 
breeding purposes at a good price. 





My advs in the good old reliable 
American Agriculturist have brought 
more results than in all the other 
papers that I advertised in before put 
together. I use the card system of 
follwing up inquiries. If I get no 
answer to my first letter I follow it up 
with another in a short time, some- 
times I have to send three or four 
letters before I do any business, -but 
it pays to keep after customers.—[E. 
G. Noonan, Lancaster County, Pa. 
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HAVE FLUCTUATED 


. The chart pictured above, arranged by Justice Bateman & Co of Phila- 
@elphia, shows at a glance wool price changes during recent years. The 
downward trend of the domestic wool market is exhibited by the heavy 


line, A A. 
dropped 20 cents per 
tions are improving, an 


Since last October domestic 
ound at Atlantic markets. General trade condi- 
some eastern dealers are hopeful that the wool 


fine scoured territory wool has 


market will soon begin an upturn, as eccurred during the fall of 1904. 
However, this is somethine that time alone can determine 








Light on Butter Makers’ Contest 
[From. Page 642] 
used to its quality and faults, snows 
and has confidence in the maker. 
The wish on the part of the buying 
public to know where its food prod- 
uct comes from leads many to pre- 
fer'the butter from some local estab- 
lishment of which it has heard and 








PROF H. E. VAN NORMAN 


-0 whose product it has become ac- 
customed. With the demand for good 
butter ever increasing, the butter 
makers who make really good butter 
have often found they could sell their 
product direct to the distributer at 
the price he pays the commission 
men, thus saving to the manufacture~ 
the expense of commission. 


EASTERN BUTTER CONTESTS 


Finally, the east has not taken 
hold of the scoring contests and sim- 
ilar enterprises for the following rea- 
sons: First, with the splendid mar- 
kets close at hand eastern butter 
makers have been able to market 
their product quickly at top market 
prices, and the best of them have 
found the demand so much stronger 
than their ability to supply that it 


may not have occurred to them that 
their product could be made better. 
Again, the methods which they em- 


ploy with the markets close st hand 
might not succeed at all if they had 
been placed 1000 to 1500 miles west, 
with the chance to ship only once a 
week and be several days en route to 
the commission house, then take 
chances in competition with lots of 
other butter. 

Second, I think more butter mak- 
ers in the east are owners of their 
ereameries, supplying a local market 
with less competition. There is no 
one to blame but themselves if there 
is any kick, and they are rather in- 
clined to think th2 fault is the con- 
sumer’s rather than their own. Where 
the salaried butter maker, whose job 
depends on satisfying the commission 
men, must take notice of criticisms, 
so far as possible he will remove the 
eause if he wishes to hold his job. 

Third, a large proportion of east- 
ern butter goes direct to distributers, 
who receive the same make regular- 
ly with no opportunity for compari- 
son. The result is that he sometimes 
takes butter at the market price or 
even at a premium, and is satisfied 
with the quality, which he would not 

e if he had to select it from sev- 
tral lots. In fact, I have been asked 
by creamerymen in this state why 
they can get a premium of 1, 2, 
er even more cents above the market 
from their regular customers, and yet 
their surplus sells below quotations 
en the open market and their score 
falls below extras in competition. 

Fourth, the maker has not felt the 
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need of the help which could be got- 
ten from scoring contests as has the 
western maker. He has not gathered 
with his competitors in conventions. 
He has been more satisfied with the 
product he is making and often asks: 
What is the use of taking pdrt in 
butter exhibits while getting the top 
of the market or a premium now? 
Yet as soon as he sends to an open 
convention where his butter is 
scored by men who are handling reg- 
ularly the butter from hundreds of 
creameries, he often feels that he 
has been treated unfairly, that par- 
tiality has been shown. All of this 
is a natural result of conditions as 
they have existed. 

“While I know eastern butter mak- 
ers who are turning out as good a 
product as is made anywhere, I know 
other cases where several Pennsylva- 
nia creameries lost their market and 
the buyer went to Minnesota for his 
supply because the eastern makers 
considered the criticisms unfounded 
and refused to make any changes in 
their methods. I saw the product be- 
side the western butter und know 
that any good butter judge would 
agree that the eastern product in 
these cases was not equal to the west- 
ern. The only reason that it was 
not was because the creamerymen re- 
fused to admit that it was not and to 
try to make it right, preferring to 
continue in the old rut. 

Briefly summed up, the eastern 
butter makers who make the best 
butter? and there are many of them, 
have a demand for more than they 
can make, and poor butter makers 
can usually sell even their ordinary 
product for market quotations, be- 
cause of the readiness with which 
the market accepts their products. 
Therefore, they assume that if must 
be all right and there is no room for 
improvement, and they continue to 
make an article that could not be 
shipped long distances and tempt 
the buyer, who has an opportunity to 
select what he wants 


-Methods with Stable Manure 
P, WIRTH, GIBSON COUNTY, IND 

I believe manure should be spread 
on some growing crop as soon after 
it is made as possible. The sooner 
it is gotten out the less the loss by. 
leaching. I do not think it is prac- 
tical to spread manure on hilly 
ground when the ground is frozen as 
the risk from washing away is too 
great. 

I have used my manure spreader 
three years, and it has never cost me 
a penny for repairsasyet. I broke one 
brace rod, but my boy and I welded 
that in about five minutes at our 
farm repair shop. My spreader seems 
to be in as good shape today as it 
was the first day it was run. I must 
say, however, that it has never had a 
drop of rain on it, except when in 
use on a rainy day. 

My method is to load it to its full 
capacity with the manure. It is 
tramped to make the load uniform. 
I think the spreader does better work 
with a full load than when partly 
loaded. 

Wet, strawy manure I find gives the 
greatest draft. Commonly I use three 
medium sized horses. I find to do 
good work you want plenty of power. 
I don’t think there is a better invest- 
ment for the farmer. For a paying 
investment it must be used, not set 
under a tree for a chicken roo 





I Have Had a Silo two years and 
filled it with corn, sorghum and cow- 
peas. I have fed largely to*cows and 
heifers. I- put in 3 feet of corn, then 
4 feet of cowpeas, then 8 feet of soy 
beans, then finish filling with corn. I 





believe my herd gives best results with j 


corn silage.—[Thomas Shields, Mis- 


sourt- 


Actual photo of SCHUMACHER CALF MEAL fed calves. They are registered Noistein - Friesiena, 
and the property of Wing R. Smith, owner of the famous Lakeland farm, Syracuse, N.Y. 


May 128th, 1908. 





THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, 
To be without Schumacher Calf Mea! in the dairy stable would be the dairy success. 
without the use of Schumacher Btock Feed, ter both are certainly essential a fa a well Organtend 

ent, where young calves and milking cows are to be kept in a healthful 2d the wocom panying 
low do I know! For a year I have fed the calf meal with most excellent results and 
oF eabves wy wt wy ty vy ti Lap edy: Fem Foye PS Qo 
me Se Se senate Soete BNE Sm careful feeding 


brought 1 to ute and healthy What ie good f 
yo for Frenesta H: i Sd. “he sland 
, ia bred in the “purple,” being pe ~ AY — esta d De 


part of the year on Quaker 
Oompany’s WING R. SMITH. 


Everybody knows Wing R. Smith as one of the leading breeders of the world, and 
the worthy successor of the old-time firm of Smiths and Powell. He uses 


Schumacher Calf Meal 


in peetesing these epese®tecabine oe animals. including calves from the noted ‘'Frenesta 
Hengerveid De Kol" whose 82 pounds of butter in seven days, and not only 
finds ita in er, but @ money saver. Why should you continue to raise your 
ealves by the old unprofitable method? 

Being composed of vacuum cooked oat meal, wheat meal, flaxseed meal and dried 
milk, EK. just the peer proportions, it is the most nutritious, most highly digestible, 





calf meal ever offered to the feeding public. It will save you twee 
thirds ~ f+» cost of raising calves by the old method. Write for booklet giving. os 
information and free small sample. If your dealer hasn't Schumacher Calf Meal we 
us and we will see that you are supplied. 


THE QUAKER OATS CO., Dept.A, CHICAGO, ILL. 
The First Thoroughly Successful Milk Substitute. 











gS On US Army Camps, Ha "Cuba 
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Nizar ROOFING- 


LEAK. 





Sample Free 
Wir CONTINUE to patch when a few rolls of “ Never-Leak”* 
Roofing will put = to all of Deana Ghabod what 
you are saeany tong repairs 2 





Id roof, it soft and pliable, 
You can yt i over your ol ies ehigh gees sm Labor and Money are what 


th 
he by me i looing fed And in Congo Roofing the three are most satisfac. 


Congo wil nt lak o ro It is pliable, non-shrinkable, unaffected by climatic 


winds or w: 
pear Seon AG and will give the most service at the least money. 


ree Sample sent on request. Write 


UNITED ROOFING AND M’F’G. CO. 
Successors to Buchanan Foster Co. 
533 WEST END TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








silage 
sito in less time, with less power and with less 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilage 
cutter 


It is the most convenient and the easiest to 
epercte. It nover clogs, never gets ont of 
order, never disappoints. Was guarantee every 
machine to be perfect and to do the work 
elaimed for it. 

If you need an ensilage cutter you nesd a 
Papee. Send for catalog giving full particulara, 


Papee Machine Co., Box 11, Lima, N.Y. 








Made with six 
and eight forks, 
for 1 and 2 horses. 











Save time and labor in spreading and turning 
and INCREASE THE VALUE OF HAY, 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Go., 


Box 120 CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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durability the 
FROST HEAVY WEIGHT 
KNOCKED DOWN and WOVEN 
WIRE FENCES are unequalled. 
Send for copy of our free cata- 
logue. We Pay Freight. 
THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Curverann, Ouse. 
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The Brown Fence 
Cleveland, 
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Uneven Onion Acreage and Condon 


{¥rom Page 644.] 
secured a good stand, and prospects 
are encouraging rather than other- 
wise. 

Some of our Michigan reports in- 
dicate an onion acreage equal to last 
year; others tell of some decreases. 

CONDITIONS EASTWARD 


There has been plenty of rain in 
the Empire state for the crop, al- 
though not such an excess of mois- 
ture as in some localities of the west. 
The seasbh is a trifle more forward in 
New York than it was in 1907. : 

There is no great change in the 
New England onion acreage this 
year. Some of the smaller growérs 
have cut down the crop area, through 
inability to secure full supplies of 
fertilizers on credit, but it is signif- 
icant that the bétter fixed farmers 
and extensive commercial growers 
seem to have put in as many onions 
as last season. The New England 
crop has generally secured a most 
flattering start, and the stand fs re- 
ported fully up to the a if not 
a little better. 


Cranberries Start Off Auspiciously 


A money-making farm specialty 
that plays an important part in the 
agricultural prosperity of Wisconsin, 
New Jersey and Cape Cod, is cran- 
berries. This journal has investigat- 
ed the outlook for the new cranberry 
crop in sections above mamed, and 
through its correspondents’ reports 
can state that conditions at this eariy 
date are of a cheering nature. It is 
still too early in the season, however, 
j}to say what the yield will be. The 
crop has generally come. through the 
spring with comparatively little dam- 
age by frosts, although here and 
there unprotected bogs were injured 
during the winter. The season is 
Psomewhat better advanced than in 
1907. 


CONDITIONS 


In New Jersey counties where 
cranberries are grown extensively, 
bogs for the most part came through 
the winter in good shape. In sec- 
tions of Burlington county the acre- 
age has been increased about 20% 
during the last five years. In parts 
of Ocean the industry is getting on 
a better basis, 

Some Cape Cod bogs not flooded 
were injured by cold weather during 
the winter months. Those protected 
came through in nice shape, and in 
Piymouth and Barnstable counties 
have budded nicely, many reports 
telling of better bloom than in 1907. 
The acreage in Plymouth county has 
been increased the last few years, 
and in addition, old bogs are being 
rébuilt, and the industry is in a flour- 
ishing condition. _Some reports. from 
Barnstable say that the fireworm is 
already at work, and doing some 
damage. 


| Encouraging Fruit Promise Despite Frosts 


The June drop may materially cut 
| down the tree fruit prospects through- 
out commercial producing sections, 
| but up to the opening of this week the 
| general promise for apples and 
| peaches lends encouragement. Reports 
from American Agriculturist§ cor- 
‘respondents are exceedingly irregular, 
and on this account it is not possible 
to claim a brilliant outlook for the 
country over at the present time, 
Nevertheless, it is significant that in 
the producing states of the north, viz: 








HERE IN THE EAST 








OF. THE. CROPS 


Michigan and New York, the promise 
is highly encouraging. 

Full cognizance is made of the frost 
damage done in many states through- 
eut April and early May. In impor- 
tant sections of Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Minnesota, Oregon and Col- 
orado, the prospect was on that ac- 
count reduced from roseate to fair or 
even poor. 

APPLES EAST AND NORTH 

In some sections of Pennsylvania 
the apple outlook is fair. Elsewhere 
in the state excessive rains at blos- 
soming time brought down conditions. 
In’ important apple growing counties 
of Maine the bloom this year is up to 
the average, with the exception in 
certain districts of Baldwins. At one 
time there was fear that there had 
been serious winterkilling of trees in 
Maine. 

Conditions in Canada, which is gen- 
erally a strong competitor of the Unit- 
ed States in the export apple trade, 
are as yet not clearly defined. So far, 
however, no unfavorable reports are 
at hand. The promise in Nova Scotia 
seems to be ‘fair, although the crop 
there in 1907 was exceptionally large. 
Some correspondents in Ontario, Can, 
say the bloom is very full, particularly 
Kings and Duchess. 

PEACHES GOOD EASTWARD 

Parts of Ohio figure prominently in 
peach production, and it is interesting 
to know that reports from the Buck- 
eye state generally indicate fair to 
good prospects for that fruit. A cor- 
respondent writing from Ottawa coun- 
ty, that state, says: “Peaches are the 
special crop of this peninsula, a small 
territory near the west end of Lake 
Erie. The output this year will be 
1000 cars, far above normal.” 

This journal is in receipt of full re- 
plies from Connecticut, which of late 
years has materially extended her 
commercial peach acreage. The crop 
outlook there is brilliant against a 
comparative failure last season, 

The Georgia peach crop has now 
started to move, early varieties chiefly 
going to market. The estimate for the 
output in that state ranges as high as 
4000 to 6000 cars, which is more than 
double last year’s shipments. Dela- 
ware and Maryland advices regarding 
peaches are for the most part opti- 
mistic. 





Generous Field Bean Acreage Westward 


The field bean acreage situation 
this season presents a sharp contrast 
to a year ago. At that time there 
Was a general disposition on the part 
of farmers to go in more extensively 
for red varieties, particularly kidneys, 
and cut down on the acreage devoted 
to pea beans. This was brought 
about by the low prices that pre- 
vailed for the last named type dur- 
ing the season of 1906-7. This spring 
conditions are reversed. Pea beans 
have been selling at comparatively 
high figures for some months, and as 
@ result farmers in field bean grow- 
ing sections are inclined to plant 
more freely to this variety. 

As American Agriculturist readers 
are doubtless well aware, the field 
bean crop is confined mainly to Mich- 
igan and New, York, the first named 
having forged ahead rapidly in bean 
production during recent years. Cal- 
ifornia’is the great producer of lima 
beans. The past fortnight or so bean 
planting has been well under way in 
New York and Michigan. 

American Agriculturist correspond- 
ents reporting from the Wolverine 
state are generally of the opinion 
that in.the aggregate a full acreage 
is going in, and. no great changes 
from last season are expected. Here 
and there there has been a disposition 
on the part of Michigan farmers to 
devote a larger acreage to beans, but 
the high price of seed has tended to 
offset this factor to some extent, 

In Seneca and Monroe counties, N 
Y. a normal acreage in the aggregate 


is being planted. Growers in those 
sections are cutting down a trifle on 
red beuns, but putting in enough pea 
beans and yellow eyes to make up 
the deficiency. Occasionally the pea 
bean acreage has been enlarged 
10 to 20%, and reds cut down that 
much, In parts of Wayne and Yates 
counties, N Y¥, there is some general 
curtailment in the acreage. The 
scarcity of seed beans is commented 
on _there, 


Methods of Growing Buckwheat 


HH. P. WEBER, GARRETT COUNTY, MD 





We have been producing buckwheat 
successfully for many years. Any land 
that will produce good crops of grain 
or potatoes will make a satisfactory 
crop of buckwheat. This crop must 
not be sown on wet or sour land. It 
is not a difficult crop to grow if han- 
dled properly. We usually plow in 
the fall or spring, as conditions war- 
rant, but always harrow once or 
twice thoroughly just before seeding. 
As a rule, buckwheat follows pota- 
toes, grain or sod. If we have a field 
in which weeds have been particu- 
larly bad we sow it to buckwheat. It 
is one of the best crops we have ever 
had and will whip out the worst kind 
of weeds. It has never failed 
with us. 

We do not usually apply stable ma- 
nure to land intended for buckwheat, 
as in this section manure is preserve 
for more exacting crops. Moderate 
applications of manure, however, on 
poor soils largely increase yields. When 
grown on poor land buckwheat §re- 
sponds to a moderate amount of fer- 
tilizer, and some farmers who do not 
use fertilizers on other crops find it 
profitable to buy and use this. We 
have not done so, as our land is fairly 
good. Occasionally, however, we have 
used fertilizer at the rate of 200 or 
300 pounds an acre, and with satisfac- 
tory results. 

In seeding the crop from half a 
bushel_to three pecks is ample for an 
acre, sown with drill or § broadcast. 
We usually sow in this section from 
June 10-15. The crop matures about 
September 1. Our average yield 
ranges from 40 to 50 bushels an acre. 
In harvesting we cut with a cradle 
when the dew is on, or after a slight 
shower while it is still damp, other- 
wise the grain falls out when dry. We 
have also used the mower and drop- 
per, as well as a self-binder, but con- 
ditions have got to be mighty favor- 
able to use the latter. 

Prices prevailing last 
about 75 cents a bushel, 
80 cents during the winter. 
wheat seems to thrive best 
higher altitudes, and this, 


fall were 
but reached 
Buck- 

in the 
perhaps, 





Handling Peaches for Market 


W. G. GANO, PLATTE COUNTY, MO 


I pick my fruit in peck baskets, 
picking nothing but the perfect, well- 
matured fruit, and just as the speci- 
men is beginning to soften, so that by 
the next morning it is ready for the 
retail trade. The peach is a perish- 
able fruit, and to enjoy its rich, lus- 
cious saccharine taste, which it can 
only_acquire by fully maturing on the 
tree, it must have a near market and 
quick and careful conveyance for the 
consumer to enjoy all of these quali- 
ties, which make it at once the most 
luscious, healthful and popular fruit 
in our market. 

In hot weather I aim to pick each 
tree every day, and never longer than 
every other day, and I am from two 
to four weeks in handling every va- 
riety. One year I was four weeks 
handling my Elbertas, and picked 
peaches six days in the week. I try 
to have trusty, experienced men for 
my pickers and for the packers I pre- 
fer girls. 

Forestry, by preventing floods, has 
enabled Switzerland to farm al! lands 
fit fer crops. 











When Farming Pays Well 


“RIVERHEAD,” LONG ISLAND 


HE success attending’ the 
farmers’ operations for the 
past three years has stimu- 
lated the farmers in this 
section to still greater ef- 
furts this season, as well it 
might when the net profit of $100 an 
wre was the rule rather than the 
xception. It is not to be expected 
chat every farmer should reap. those 
jesirable results, and the exception 
s with those that were “born slow,” 
1 truly expressive term used by one 
yf the successful ones. It tells the 
whole story, as may be seen by the 
fact that many a man in this county 

has hired land at $15 an acre, bought 

his fertilizers on credit, and applying 
them before sunrise, following that 
line of work until the crop was se- 
cured, has cleared the net profit men- 





tioned. On the other hand, there 
are many, very many, who fail to 
secure these results because they 


never see the sun rise, unless the 
circus is to be in town that day. 

The rank and file of the Suffolk 
county farmers are up and at it at 
all hours when attention to business 
is necessary to success. The profits 
of the past three years have stimu- 
lated them to increased efforts this 
year, and if the goddess luck does not 
frown upon them by blight or rot, 
the result will be a larger crop than 
ever before produced on Long Island, 
and it is to be hoped that prices will 
be as favorable to the grower as. in 
the past three years, as the farmer is 
justly entitled to his dollar a bushel 
to put him on a level with the me- 
chanic, merchant and manufacturer. 

The cauliflower industry had a 
most decided impetus last year for 
a renewed effort this. Although 
the prospects, because of drouth and 
low temperature, were very discour- 
aging, the man that saw the sun 
rise, as a rule, made a greater profit 
from this crop than in any year since 
this industry was started on the .is- 
land. From the sowing of the seed 
to the harvesting of the crop the 
caulifiower will not tolerate neglect, 
it must have attention; its demands 
are imperative, if respected a crop is 
assured, if not failure is equally cer- 
tain, 

Let us note the result of one man’s 
operations the past season. Arthur 
Howell, a sunrise worshiper, put out 
ten acres of cauliflower last year, 
and so persistent was he in his at- 
tention to the crop that the plants 
seemed -to know him when he came 
into their presence. The result was 
that he sold to the buyers at the 
station his crop for $3100. The total 
cost of production, including rental 
of land, seed and fertilizers, he esti- 
mated at $100 an acre, which gave 
him a net profit of $210 an acre. 
This, compared with the gross re 
ceipts of $20 an acre for grain crops, 
which is above the average through- 
out the country, shows a contrast 
that should be instructive. 

There were many farmers in this 
country that did equally well on a 
smaller acreage, in fact, better. Those 
men knew and attended to their bus- 
iness. Their crops never suffered 
from want of attention, which is one 
great seeret of success. At the same 
time it is but just to say that some 
of "the most wideawake, intelligent 
farmers lost their crops last year, 
showing the vicissitudes common to 
all industries. 





Belgian Hares Wanted—The e.litor 
of this journal has received inquiries 
from subscribers asking where they 
conld buy Belgian hares. It would be 
a good plan for those who have well- 
bred Belgian hares for sale to insert 
@n adv in our Farmers’ Mixchange de- 
Partment 





How to Shock Wheat 
8 B. HARTMAN, MICHIGAN 


There are many ways to build a 
shock of wheat, but like all opera- 
tions there is a right way and a 
wrong way. In doing this work there 
should be a system, and each shock 
should be built in exactly the same 
way. When the grain is fairly ripe 
my favorite way is to set up two sets 
of two bundles each, all leaning 
toward the center; then set a bundle 
at each. end, two at each side and 
two well-breken and flattened and put 
on endways for caps. This makes a 
shock of a dozen bundles, a good size 
for grain cut at the proper stage of 
ripening; also large enough to stand 
up well, and not so large but that 
two cap bundles will cover it. If 
smaller shocks are desired only one 
bundle need be set at each side. 

Many people set their bundles two 
by two in leng shocks without caps. 
This may do for low patches that are 
green or full of weeds, but is an un- 
safe practice to follow for all grain. 
If a period of wet weather follows 
the shocking the heads are exposed 
and many kernels will sprout and even 
grow, while if well capped only the 
heads of the upper cap bundle are 
exposed. I have known shocks well 
capped to stand long periods of wet 
weather without injury, 


They Oppose Postal Savings Banks 


D. BOURSE, SOMERSET COUNTY, N J 








The opposition to the postal sav- 
ings bank comes strongly from in- 
surance companies of the industrial 
kind. Officials of the companies are 
in close touch with members of con- 
gress and United States senators. I 
have authentic information to that 
effect.’ So-called industrial insurance 
is a very castly commodity, at least 
three times as expensive as ordinary 
life insurance, and the insured are 
not nearly as well protecied. For 
example, in the ordinary life com- 
panies, in case of lapse after $400 in 
payments on the policy, the insured 
receives practically a paid-up policy 
for approximately the amount he 
paid in premiums. In the so-calléd 
industrial companies, in case of lapse 
of policy for the above amount, the 
paid-up policy granted the insured 
aggregates only $200, or one-half of 
the amount granted the policy holder 
under ordinary life. The industrial 
companies (here comes the opposi- 
tion to the postal savings bank) have 
been paid millions and millions of 
dollars in the so-called infantile class 
of insured, and in too many cases 
have given no paid-up policies what- 
ever, a clear gain to the companies, 
a miserable loss and absolute waste 
of money to the almost indigent in- 
sured, and a gross and mean discrim- 
ination against the industrial in- 
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Summer Outings 














LOOK away from the pleasant green of grow- 
ing crops, fragrant meadow, and ripening 
fruit; and think of the THOUSANDS who 
swelter in the dingy tenement of the city's 
slums. 

THE SALVATION ARMY in the U. SB. is 
sending more than 10,000 mothers and child- 
ren to the country and seashore for periods 
of from one to ten days during the intense 
heat of summer. 

Will 20,000 readers of the “Agriculturist” each 
send 2% ets. in coin or stamps to help with 
the expense? Address 

Commander MISS BOOTH 

Nar’t HEADQUARTERS, SALVATION ARMY, 

122 West i4th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Fines of $100 to $200 and an occa- 
sional jail sentence are setting Illinois 
automobilists to thinking. The aver- 
age owner of a motor vehicie’ will 
laugh at a fine, but a few days in 

. €ven the most luxurious jail has its 
‘@isagreeable features. The farmer 
who has had his pigs“and chickens 
kille@? and the lives of his children 
threatened is not complaining about 
the present arrangement. 
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A reader complains that he cannot 
make his Kentucky saddle horse sin- 
igle-foot on the muddy country roads. 
‘Of course he cannot. The single-foot, 
or more properly rack, is a slavish, 
because an artificial gait. It can only 
tbe used on a smooth, level road, and 
even then must not be too long main- 
tained. It is just about as reason- 
ble to expect Dan Paich to race on 
plowed ground as it is for a saddle 
horse to single-foot in the mud. With- 
out previous training no one would 
expect to drive a locomotive, yet 
many a man with a very slight 
knowledge of horsemanship’ thinks 
he can handle @ saddle horse. He 
foesn’t know the first principles, and 
the chances are he will ruin him as 
& high-class saddler. Better get some- 
one to give you a few lessons. 








‘Yhe depression in the wool market 
(as shown by chart on Page 646) 
cumes at @ very inopportune time. 
The sheep industry was beginning to 
‘engage the interest of a larger num- 
ber of growers. The depression will 
fleter some from engaging in this in- 
@ustry. It should not be so, but in 
pall probability @ will be so. When 


prices become depressed there is usu- 
ally a rush to get out of that busi- 
ness. When they soar there is usu- 
ally a rush to get into it. Thus the 
pendulum swings in spite of the les- 
sons of past experience. The true 
system is to keep right on in any line 
of work, At one time there may be 
depression, but at another there will 
be expansion. The boat that goes 
down into the trough of the sea is 
the one that in turn rides upon the 
crest of the wave. -Let those, there- 
fore, who are keeping sheep continue 
to keep them. Let those also who 
intended to -take up the industry do 
so. There should be no change in 
policy because the price of wool has 
temporarily gone down. 


The Promise of the Crops 








The season thus far has been quite 
favorable to the abundant growth of 
grain. The promise at this early date 
of a good harvest in nearly all parts of 
the northwest has seldom been better. 
In fact, it is very seldom that it has 
been so good. Spring wheat is grow- 
ing nicely and has an excellent color. 

On earlier pages in this issue 
American Agriculturist presents de- 
tailed reports of the principal field 
crops, telling of acreage, stand, con- 
dition,’ etc. It is gratifying to know 
that up to the present -the agricul- 
tural outlook the country over is all 
that could be expected, despite local 
drawbacks, due to excess moisture. 


The States and Forest Conservation 








Widespread interest has been aroused 
by our recent open letter (see this 
periodical for May 16), suggesting 
that much would be done to promote 
forestry by insurance against unjust 
taxation and fire. An effort in this 
direction is embodied in the new for- 
est laws of California, Maryland and 
Alabama. Natural conditions and 
the ability and willingness to under- 
take the expense of fire protection dif- 
fer so widely in the several -states 
that any uniformity in state legisla- 
tion has thus far seemed impossible. 

Several states have adopted bounty 
and tax exemption laws to abolish 
forestry, but none of them to date 
have been particularly successful. 
This is partly due to lack of wide- 
spread interest in the subject, and 
partly to legal and practical difficul- 
ties encountered in framing such leg- 
islation. 

The forest service at Washington is 
ready to co-operate with any state 
along these lines. It advises the pre- 
liminary study of local forest condi- 
tions to ascertain the facts. Then the 
formation of a non-political state 
board of forestry, appointment of an 
expert state forester and providing 
for a forest fire-warden service, civil 
and criminal liability for causing fires, 
the creation and management of state 
forests and reasonable appropriations. 
Where necessary provision should be 
made for a closing season against 
burning grass land, brush,  fallows, 
etc, and the regulation of the use of 
railroad and other engines in and 
near timber land. 

It has also been decided that a state 
has the right to restrict the cutting 
of timber on private lands in the in- 
terests of forestry, the preservation 
of water power and rainfall, and the 
general utilities of public interest. 
All the judges of the Maine supreme 
court, with a single exception, up- 
held this policy, in their reply to the 
Maine senate of 1907. 
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From. present indications the fairs 
of 1908 will be corkers. Why? For 
two reasons. First, crop prospects 
generally are excellent. Second, fairs 
nave been well patronized during, re- 
cent years. Managers are encouraged 





EDITORIAL 


and are willing to spend more money 
for premiums and high-grade ‘attrac- 
tions. There are, of course, some 
poorly managed fairs, but these are 
decreasing in number. The whole 
fair situation has greatly improved 
during the last ten years. It had to 
be if fairs were to receive the neces- 
sary patronage, for many of them 
were disgraceful. Now it is- an in- 
stitution of real value from an educa- 
tional standpoint. Wholesome recre- 
ation is a big feature—to many the 
main one. Help. your fair out this 
fall by starting in now to get an ex- 
hibit ready. Do the work thoreughly 
and enthusiastically. 


Of the 6000 creameries in the United 
States something like- 1800 are co- 
operative. The proportion of co-op- 
erative concerns is gradually increas- 
ing. The annual output is about 
500,000,000 pounds, which sold during 
1907 for-an average of about 28 cents 
per pound. This means a gross re- 
turn of approximately $140,000,000. 
There is no way of determining how 
much of this is net profit, but a care- 
ful investigation of several individual 
cases shows that the co-operative 
creamery patron gets more for his 
work and his investment than the 
man who sends his milk or cream to 
a@ proprietary creamery. Like all oth- 
er human institutions, co-operative 
creameries are- occasionally unprof- 
itable. _The proportion of failures is 
growing smaller each year as~ the 
dairymen become familiar with han- 
dling their own business. The same 
cheering news comes from. the co-op- 
erative elevator field, and all are 
familiar with the remarkable success 
of co-operative fruit shipping associa- 
tions. 








We would call the attention of new 
subscribers to our guarantee printed 
in the first column of this page, which 
old readers have found of as much 
value as any other single feature of 
this journal. Be .careful to fulfill 
the conditions of this agreement 
and you may be sure of getting full 
value when dealing with our adver- 
tisers. 
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The Experiment Station’s immedi- 
ate problem is to increase the mate- 
rial welfare. This does not neces- 
sarily mean increasing the number of 
people who live upon the land. In- 
deed, the very improvements in the 
processes of agriculture which it is 
the purpose of this agricultural insti- 
tution to promote, make relatively 
fewer people necessary upon farms. 
What is needed is not necessarily 
more farmers nor necessarily more 
yields to the acre, but more farm prod- 
ucts to the unit of labor. The aim is 
to make human labor so effective 
when applied to agriculture that the 
laborer shall receive a satisfactory 
reward for his toil. The great gains 
in material prosperity of the last half 
century over any previous period of 
history is due to those improvements 
by which the needs and desires of 
mankind can be supplied at a much 
less expenditure of human labor.— 
[Prof Thomas F. Hunt, Director 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station. 
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Buying Stock Cattle — In selecting 
steers for feeding purposes we prefer 
good, thrifty yearlings, if we can get 
them; we then get both growth and 
gain. The weight averages from 550 
to 600 pounds and costs from 34% to 
4 cents a pound. We buy in early 
fall, if possible, and feed light grain 
ration during the winter, finishing on 
grass the following summer. Our 
greatest profits have been made from 
a medium grade of cattle, as they cost 
less at the beginning and make good 
beef if handled properly. We feed 
about 20 head each winter. Do not 
pay too much for stock, and above 
all do not buy scrubs at any price.— 
{Asa H. Smith, Ontario County, N Y. 














Farmers’ Experience Corner 
The most remarkable experience [ 
have had in growing vegetables was 
in securing a yield of 39 heads of 
early Winningstadt cabbage from 4) 
plants. Can anyone beat this?—[P. 
F. L. Jansen; Orange County, N Y. 





Last season was a difficult one for 
raising and harvesting corn, but [ 
succeeded in garnering 2191 bushel- 
baskets from 11 1-3 acres. Nearly all 
of it was fit for seed... The variety 
was Golden Dent, It dried -out nice- 
ly, but many neighbors lost because 
of rotting.—(W. H. Booth, Cecii 
County, Md. 





I subscribed for the old reliable 
American Agriculturist last Decem- 
ber and have never regretted the $1 
investment. I am a reader of sey- 
eral other agricultural papers, but 
believe yours to be in the lead. No 
armchair writers in the old A A.— 
[H. C. Copper, Kent County, Ma. 





I have been considerably amused 
at the agitation going on in this state 
relative to better roads. Until there 
is an important amendment to our 
road law the farming community of 
this state will be cursed with as bad 
roads as. they. have had before the 
so-called road law.went into. existence. 
The amendment must provide for 
wide tires, 4 inches, at least. Also 
make the front axle shorter than the 
hind axle. With this amendment you 
will have established a road maker, 
instead of a rut maker.—[B. Ezra 
Herr, Laneaster Co, Pa. 


Two of the things most needed for 
our immediate advancement are bet- 
ter highways and better transporta- 
tion facilities. Only a few years ago 
We all knew of many farmers who 
were really opposed to good roads 
and many more who were indifferent 
on the subject, but I believe today 
the demand for good roads is almost 
universal, and it is a good cause that 
should be pushed forward, encouraged 
and advanced wherever possible. “W. 
F. Allen, Wicomico County, Md. 





- How many housewives, how many 
dairymen who set their cans_in wa- 
ter Know why they do it? They go 
at it blindly, because they have been 
told to follow this method, and still 
don’t know why it is best. It simply 
gets the milk cold quickly. We took 
pains to educates My grocer sent back 
a can five days old. He was afraid 
to give it out. It was perfectly sweet 
so far as the taste could detect, and 
the acid test showed that it had not 
increased in acidity to the point where 
we could caJl it sour cream at all 
This shows the value of educating our 
consuming public. ‘While that was 
only a little bit of a spot in the great 
field, if eact one created a little spot 
around where he lives, just think how 
many there would be going inside of 
a year. Things grow pretty rapidly. 
If each man would make a little spot 
in which the public knew more about 
the quality of milk, and next year we 
got another and another, how it would 
increase! Around your. neighborhood, 
as soon as they find out what you are 
doing, some of them will follow you. 
Then the gospel would spread and 
after a while we can get our public 
educated to a better appreciation of 
the differences in milk. Then the man 
who has got good milk will have it 
known and have a sale for it.—[Prof 
H. EB. Van Norman, Pennsylvania As- 
ricultural College. 





A well-worded ady in American 
Agriculturist with good poultry be- 
hind it cannot fail to pay the adver- 
tiser.—[J. F, Nelson, Mercer Cova- 
ty, Pa. 




























































































































Two-Cent Postage to Great Britain 





The rate of letter postage between 
the United States and Great Britain 
and Ireland will be reduced to 2 cents 
an ounce, October 1. This will be the 
result of an agreement between Post- 
master-Gen Meyer and the. Brit- 
ish government. The existing rate is 
5 cents for the first ounce and 3 cents 
for each additional ounce. A 2-cent- 
@n-ounce letter rate exists now be- 
tween the United States and Cuba, 
Panama, and Canada. British expe- 
rience has been that every reduction 
in postal rates has ultimately led to 
increased postal revenues, Announce- 
ment of the new rate between the 
United States and Great Britain was 
greeted in the house of com- 
mrons with hearty cheers. 


Taft's Grant Speech 


In his Memorial day speech at the 
Grant tomb, in New York, Sec Taft 
made a reference to Gen Grant which 
his -political opponents have been 
trying to make political capital of 
to the injury of the secretary with 
the Grand Army men. Sec Taft said 
that in 1854 Gen Grant “resigned 
from the army because he had to. 
He had yielded to the weakness of a 
taste for strong drinks, and rather 
than be court martialed, he left the 
army.” The secretary paid high 
tribute to Grant for overcoming his 
appetit@é and eventually attaining suc- 
cess phenomenal in his country’s 
service. 














Senator Allison to Return 





The republican primaries in Iowa 
resulted in a victory for Senator Alli- 
son over Gov Cummins for United 
States senator by about 10,000 ma- 
jority. The conservatives named most 
of the state ticket. B. F. Carroll, the 
state auditor, was nominated for 
governor; George W. Clark, former 
speaker of the house, was named for 
Heutenant-governor. He is known’ as 
a progressive republicdn. The con- 
test in the 7th congressional district 
was very close between Congressman 
John A. T, Hull and S. F. Prouty, the 
former winning by a narrow margin. 


Briefly Told 








The national prosperity association 
of St Louis is setting a wholesome ex- 
ample to business concerns all over 
the country. It shows its faith by its 
works; for example, in sending out 
orders for more goods and in employ- 
ng more labor. The Simmons hardware 
company of St Louis, the head of 
which, E. C. Simmons is also the-head 
of the national prosperity. association, 
has sent out orders for goods aggre- 
gating over $1,000,000, scattering them 
far and wide. Other St Louis mercan- 
tile and manufacturing establishments 
are said to have sent out at the same 
time orders aggregating $4,000,000. 
Other concerns in the west are fol- 
lowing this good example. 





~One of the republican aspirants for 
the vice-presidency who has recently 
entered the field is John Hayes Ham- 
mond. He is a native of California, 
and he is a mining engineer in the 
employ of the Guggénheims, it is said 
at a salary of $500,000 a year, the 
highest salary received by any man 
in this country. His legal residence 
is Massachusetts. He came into pub- 
lic notice through connection with 
the Jameson raid in South Africa, 
where he was employed as a mining 
engineer by Cecil Rhodes. 


The republican national committee 
las been very busy the past week and 
a half hearing the cases of contested 
delegations. Most of these have been 
@ecided in favor of Taft. Appeal may 


‘be taken to the convention itself in 


gome of these cases, but apparently 


Socsny. event inthe: Wwerkk, Ran dust | peatsh, are found’ in Grape-Nuts, and 


{tHE NEWS -OF THE: DAY 


—~the “leaders” “are” chiefly mapeen nd 
themselves now with affecting party 
harmony and no serious fight seems | 
probable. The nomination of Taft on 
the first ballot is conceded by most of 
the politicians, but not by all. 


‘The English derby, 





| 
the greatest | 


been won by Signorinetta, an Italian 
horse, upon whom the betting was) 
100 to 1 against. The winner came | 
in ahead at an easy canter. Last 
year the derby was won by a horse} 
owned by Richard Crocker, former. 
Tammany chief. 





Keen international interest has| 
been caused by the meeting of King 
Edward of England and the czar of 
Russia. They met in the gulf of Fin- 
land, aboard ship. The century-long 
ill-feeling, often approaching hostil- 
ity, between Russia and England has 
largely been eliminated through the 
efforts of King Edward. 

The president has reappointed the 
inland waterways commission. Con- 
gress failed to act on the subject. A 
few changes in the commission have 
been necessary, but most of the mem- 
bers remain the same as last year. 
The chairman is Congressman Burton 
of Ohio 





A steam pipe in the engine room of 
the armored cruiser Tennessee burst, 
killing four men and injuring ten oth- 
ers off Port Huenene, Cal. The Ten- 
nessee is a flagship of the second di- 
vision of the Pacific cruiser fleet. It 
was on the semi-annual speed trial 
when the accident occurred, 


The democrats of Arkansas have 
shown a positive lack of appreciation 
for Senator Jeff Davis by turning him 
down hard as a candidate for delegate 
to the national convention. His col- 
league, Senator Clarke, was elected a 
delegate. 





The democrats of Idaho have split 
on the Mormon question. As a result 
two conventions have been held and 
contesting delegates to the national 
convention at Denver have been elect- 
ed. The anti-Mormon faction is led 
by ex-Senator Dubois. 








The state election in Oregon has re- 
sulted in the election of the republi- 
can ticket. The vote expressing pref- | 
erence for United States senators was 
close, but indications are that Cham- 
berlain,- demrocrat, will defeat Cake, 
republican, by a narrow majority. 





Early returns from the Georgia | 
democratic primary election indicate 
the defedt of Gov Hoke Smith for a | 
second term by Joseph M. Brown, 
whom Gov Smith dismissed from the | 
office of railroad commissioner. 





Over a score of persons were killed | 


in a tornado that swept through | 
southern Nebraska and northern 
Kansas. Several persons were killed | 


in Charles City, Ia, and 200 buildings | 
were demolished by a tornado. 


Ex-Senator James K. Jones of Ar- 
kansas, died at Washington, aged 69 
years. He was chairman of the demo- 
cratic national committee in the cam- 
paigns of 1896 and 1900. He was in 
the senate from 1885 te 19038. 

The Methodist Episcopal general 
conference, at Baltimore, changed the 
name, presiding elder, to district sup- 
erintendent, It was voted to make no 
change in the rules of discipline with’ 
reference to amusements. 








The republicans of the second con- 
gressional district in Maine have nom- 
inated John P. Swasey of Canton to 
succeed Congressman Littlefield, whose 
oe takes effect next Septem- 

er. 








The Cunard line turbine steamship 
Mauretania has reduced the time for 
the westward passage across the At- 
lantic to four days, 20 hours and 12) 
minutes. 





Nine persons were killed and many | 
injured, some perhaps fatally; in a! 
head-on electric railway eolision at) 
Annapolis, Md. 


A vigorous boom has been started | 
in behalf of Senator Dolliver of Iowa. 
for the republican nomination for. 
vice-president. 





| faction teed. Ask us for p 
COOPER CO CORDAGE Co., 


BUILT UP / 


| Right Feod Gives Strength and Brings 
Power. 





The natural elements of wheat and 
barley, including the phosphate of 


that is why persons who are run down 
from improper food pick up rapidly 
on Grape-Nuts. 
“My system was run down by ex- 
cessive night work,” writes a N. Y. : 


| man, “in spite of a liberal supply of 


ordinary food. 

“After using Grape-Nuts I noticed 
improvement at once in strength, and 
nerve and brain power. 

“This food seemed to lift me up and 
stay with me for better exertion, with 
less fatigue. My weight increased 20 
Ibs, with vigor and comfort in pro- | 


portion, j 


“When traveling I always carry the 
food with me to insure having it.” 

Namé given by Postum Co., Battle | 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to | 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 








Everett Portable Box 


gear. Dumps load instantly, or will 

Shira cost of ~y— & on. Money 
spread i) One, teamsters and con ors. Money 
Indispensable f tor road pares 
—, manepepaiiaing, etc. Write for prices an 


EVERETT. “MFG. CO, 125 Lake Street, NEWARK, NEW YORK A Wedding POSED bmn 





BIN DER TWINE 














"Oricket Proof”: renee, ball) Pree on |F.0.B. Kan- 
eles scese far cahaciocen| su0ots 
State and Canadian laws. lil.” |Minneap' lis 
SISAL 500 kh. bale 50 Ibs. $3.93 $4.07 
STANDARD 500i. p<: boleS0ibs., 3.93 | 4.07 
MAMILA 550 fc. gor bole $2 ibe. - 4.4 4.60 

ft. per bale 50 ibs 4. 6.00 


‘erms cash 
Prompt shipment and satis- 
ice on car lots. 


ted forone Da e or more, 
with order 01 or 60-0, 0. D. 
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The price of cattle goes up 
and down. You want tose 

and sell quick while the 
price is up. That’s the only 
way to do business. That 
means close touch with the 
market. A telephone solves 
the problem. Buy and use 


Western 
Electric 


Apparatus and Equipment 


that you may have a ,tele- 

hone line that won’t ga 
ack on you when you‘ 
need it most. 


Booklet 47 **Rural Ti 
Bquipmeants,"’ om 


WESTERN ELECTRIC Loerie ay, 


Tledelp his Minaeerstis Dell 

3 point Lace a 
itteburg Ralt Lon 
Atlanta 


lis ioe Aneel 
Use Address Nearest You 





Pleasing, helpful and oft-repeat- 
ed, is a subscription to the maga- 
zine GooD HOUSEKEEPING. It 
will each month assist the newly- 
wedded home-maker. _ $1.00 a 
year. Ao tt -t te2 
With this Journal both one year 81.75 
The Phelps Publishing Co. 
Springtieid, Mass. 














Mr. Farmer 


“and in the Pacific North- 
west is paying land. There 
are hundreds of fine oppor- 
tunities in this section of 
the country waiting for 
wide-awake farmers. With the great 


| Union Pacific 


to carry your products to the markets 
you can make big money. 

A fine healthy climate—fine. soil—fine 
weather. Write for full information. 


E.L. LOMAX, G. P. A., 


Omeha, 
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LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
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Cash of | _Wheat_| 
Spot 1908 | 1907 0: | 1908 
Eas 0k Caton enol Sha 
Chicago 25| 96 
New York.| 1.00 101 
Toisse | 90} a 
eee io 4 
Liverpool -| 105 | 1.02 








At Chicago, the good promise for 
the new winter wheat crop proved 
too much for prices. While there 
were oecasional rallies the tendency of 
the wheat market has been to seek a 
somewhat lower level. Full details 
as to the progress of both winter and 
spring wheat at the opening of this 
month will be found on an earlier 
page in this issue. No 2 red wheat 
cash realized 95@96c p bu. July sold 
not far from Sic, while Sept delivery 
dropped near y 

The corn market has been stimu- 
lated to a great extent by persistent 
reports of delayed planting through- 
out the middle west, due to excessive 
moisture. This condition is referred 
to elsewhere in the current issue of 
American Agriculturist. There are ru- 
mors that big speculators are work- 
ing up another corner in corn, cen- 
tering their attention on July deliv- 
ery. No 2 corn dropped to 70c p bu 
in elevators. July delivery irregular 
at 67e or better, Sept quotable around 
66c, and Dec near 56c. 

After some show of strength oats 
prices followed the lead of wheat, and 
ruled easier. The condition of the 
new oats crop, particularly in the 
northwest, is gratifying. Standard 
oats in store sold rear 52c p bu, July 
oats.around 46c. 

Maltsters have been trying to ct 
barley at lower figures. Fair 
choice malting barley salable at ee 
4c p bu. Screening showed some 
firmness. 

Rye exhibited comparatively little 
change. Demand not heavy. No 2 
brings 80c p bu f o b. 

Grass seed trade somewhat quiet 
and slow. Good to fcy timothy gold 
around $3.75@4 p 100 lbs, count 
lots of clover seed 10@17, millets 1.3 
@1.75, buckwheat firmer at 1.90@2. 

At New York, there has been some 
complaint ‘at the exfort demand for 
the old crop of grain. It is claimed 
that a small importation of Argentine 
corn is on its way to this country, the 
* irchase being made by the glucose 
trust, contrary to that concern’s pre- 
vious denials. No 2 red wheat, late 
July delivery, quotable around 98c p 
yu, No 2 corn 78c in elevators, hom- 
iny $4.25 p bbl, corn chops 27 p ton, 
corn meal 1.50@1.65 p 100 Ibs. 
Clipped white oats 62@65c p bu, rye 
88c, malt 1@1.05. Bran 29 p ton, 
middlings and red dog 29@31, bar- 
ley screenings 32, linseed oil meal do. 
Reports on development of the corn, 
oats, rye and barley crops will be 
found on earlier pages of this issue. 


The Milk Market 
At New York, the surplus in the 
market was in no way lessened by the 
fine weather of last week, and, indeed, 
seemed even greater than that of the 
preceding week. It is said the people 
are not buying as much ice cream and 


other cooling products of milk as 
usual. However, dealers think that 
both the supply and surplus have 


reached the limit, and will from this 
time forward grow less, thus making 
any further reduction in the exchange 
price of 2%4c per quart improbable. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
et cans for the week ending June 6 
were: 


Milk Cream 
Oe ain ed. 64's b 0.06 6 aml 46,765 2,902 
Susquehanna ........... 12,893 457 
. 2 Sree serene 17,652 1.631 
Lackawanna ............58,6f 1.989 
N ¥ C (long haul) ..... 57,820 2,678 
N Y C (Harlem) ........ 11,590 R78 
eee ee ee eee 42.643 3,852 
Lehigh valley ...... ...-27,300 1,800 
Homer Ramsdell line ... 4,875 417 
New Haven .......... ~.. 6,570 a 
Other sources .......... 6,910 260 


rt +++ 293,618 16,305 





THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


At Chicago, a temporary lIet-up in 
cattle receipts forced a material ad- 
vance in prices. Various factors have 
tended to hold down marketing, 
among. these being the activity in 
getting crops into the ground, floods 
in the southwest, etc. The lessening 
in offerings has relieved the generai 
beef situation somewhat, and resulted 
in cutting down cooler stocks. Sales- 
men believe that with moderate mar- 
keting they can hold prices well in 
line in the near future, but if shippers 
show a disposition to take advantage 
of the recent betterment, and flood the 
big western centers with supplies, re- 
cessions can only be expected. The 
best demand seems to run to well fin- 
ished beeves, which sold up to the 
highest level reached so far this year. 
Good to fey native beeves .............- $ 6. Le 
Common to fair native beeves . ane 6 
Butcher cows, Many ae e 
Butcher cows, 
pene — 
Heifers, 
Canners, a and bulls . 
Stockers, 500 to a Ibs .. 









oo " oo <¥ 


Milch cows, p head 
Stags, good to choice 
Hogs have held their own, demand 
and supply proving about equal. Swine 
prices are averaging about 7O0@&8ec 
lower than at this time last year. The 
range between the different grades 
showed a tendency to narrow. Desir- 
able shipping and packing swine 
moved at $5.25@5.60 p 100 Ibs. 
Sheep supplies larger-than . many 
had expected, and buyers seem to 
have things their own way. Fat weth- 
ers $4.50@5 p 100 Ibs, ewes 4@4.75, 
bucks, stags, etc, 3@4. It took a ar 
grade of spring lambs to make 7. 
while shorn stock sold at 5.25@5.65. 


The Horse Market 


At Chicago, receipts falling some- 
what, as the dull summer trade ap- 


proaches. The better kinds of horses 
are selling fairly well, heavy drafts 
making $200@235 ea. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations im all is- 
stances are wholesale. 2 = | ee 2 
which the produce will s — = 
house, From 


sumers, an advance is usually 


Apples 
Regarding the fruit outlook the 
Canadian dept of agri says: Apple 


trees everywhere have come through 
the winter well, and are looking 
healthy and vigorous. In Ont fruit 
sections the season to date has been 
ideal for the development of leaf and 
bloom buds. It must not be forgot- 
ten, however, that the greatest dan- 
gers to the fruit crop are yet te come. 

At New York, .receipts are ample 
and quality of incoming stock very 


‘irregular. Baldwins $1@2.50 p bbl, 
Russets 2, Spys 2@2.25. 
Beans 


At New York, 
for domestic beans, but 
quantity of stock left encourages 
owners to hold at steady prices. 
Choice marrows $2.40@2.45 p bu, 
peas 2.70@2.75, white kidney 2.35@ 
2.40, red kidney 1.70@1.85, yellow 
eyes 2.55 @ 2.60. 


Cabbage 
At New York, supplies are heavy, 
most stock selling for 35@75c p cra, 
occasional lots going to 90c. Bastern 
ee 30@40c, Va 10@40c, red 31@ 


very slow market 
the small 


Dressed Meats 
At New York, market for country 
dressed calves very favorable and 
supplies moderate. Live calves higher, 
9@9%c p Ib. Little doing in other 
lines of country dressed meats. 


Eggs 


At New York, there has been but 


little decrease in receipts, and the 
market, while irregular, has im- 
proved slightly. Strictly fine goods 
slightly higher, local fresh gathered 
17@19% p doz, fresh western 13@ 
l5e, dirties 14c,> checks 12c. 
Fresh Fruits 
At New York, peaches in heavy 


supply, bringing Tea@st. 25 p carrier, 


Plums scarce, 1.50@2.25 p carrier, 
cherries K@R&c p gt. strawberries 7@ 
12c, blackberries 10@14c, huckleber- 


on To Muskmelons of irregu- 


lar ty 1.25@2.50 p cra, water- 
arlene 25040 p 100. 
Potatoes 


At New York, southern new pota- 


toes in heavy cupply . - market 
——— Comtonine- Hh re 
bbi, Pa 75, utes cane 2@ 


75. FE in ht. supply and 
selling slowly at 3@ p bbl. Old po- 
tatoes steady, r 250 T going at low 


figures. Me sack, state 
and western 2.25@ p 190 eo sweet 
potatoes in light supply, 1.25@2.25 p 


bskt. 
Onions 

At New York, Tex stock in heavy 
supply with much of poor quality. 
Whites 25c@$1 p cra, Bermudas 75c 
@1, Egyptians 1. P5@3.25 p bag. 

Poultry 

At New York, the market for Iive 
poultry is in better condition, owing 
to Hebrew holidays, which have in- 
creased the consumption. Live chicks 
25@28e p Ib, fowls 13@14c, prime 
turkeys 11@12c, ducks lic, geese 7@ 
8c, pigeons 25c p pr. Dressed poultry 
market in better shape and trade 
moderate. Iced turkeys 15@lic p Ib, 
choice broiler chicks 35 , fowls 
12@14c, western dry picked fowls 11 
@i2c, frozen turkeys 21@22ce, broilers 
22@23c, roasting chicks 19@2l1c, dry 
Picked fowls 11@12c. 

Vegetables 

Reports by Md canners say the pea 
pack this year started earlier than 
usual, and the output would be large 
in quantity and fine in quality. 

At New York, asparagus in good sup- 
ply, T5c@$3 p doz bchs as to quality. 
Southern beets $1@3 p 100 bechs, car- 
rots $1@2, celery $1@1. 75 p cra, Va 
cukes $1.25@1.50 p bskt, N C ic @$1, 
hothouse cukes $3@3 p bx, Fla egg- 


plant $1.75@2, green corn 7T5c@$1.50 
Pp era, horse-radish $3. 50 p bbl, 
kale 25@50c, lettuce 75c@$1.25, —_ 


50c p 100 bchs, mushrooms Tic@ 
Ib, okra $1@8 p carrier, peppers = SG 
1.50, Jersey Telephone peas $1@1.30 
Pp bskt, Norfolk 50c@$1, 


ey We 
@$2 ry a @$1, radishes 
s@ve p 00 behs, rhubarb 75c@§2, 


wax Ae, 50c@$1.75 p bskt, green 
beans $1@1.75, spinach 50@75c -p bbl, 
marrow squash $1@1.50 p cra, Fla 
tomatoes $1.25@2.75 p carrier, water 
eress $1 p 100 bchs. 


Progress of the Potato Crop 


Wet weather has interfered with 
the development of the early potato 
crop in the middle west, and reports 
coming to American Agriculturist are 
to the effect' that the yield of early 
tubers will be indifferent to medium. 
Lowland potatoes have suffered se- 
verely; river bottoms play an impor- 
tant part in the early crop of the 
southwest. 

In its issue of May 2 this journal 
ealled attention to the fact that 
farmers in important sections of New 
York were inclined to dovote a gen- 
erous acreage to potatoes this year. 
In localities, however, causes have 
conspired to curtail the acreage. Em- 
pire state potatoes have generally se- 
cured a fairly satisfactory start. Here 
and there, however, there has been 
teo much rain. 

A correspondent writing from Steu- 
ben county says potato acreage will 
be 10% less than last season, and 
one-third of crop not planted at the 
opening of June. Continual rains 
have proved a great drawback to 
growers. A normal acreage reported 
in Suffolk county, L I, with season 
ahead of last year. In Rensselaer 
some curtailment in acreage reported, 
season about up to average. 

In Aroostook county, Me, the ban- 
ner potato preducing county of the 
United States, there is a slight reduc- 
tion in the acreage this year. Early 
in the season it was thought that 
Aroostook growers would plant about 
as many tubers as in 1907, but fer- 
tilizers have proved high, and other 
causes conspired to bring about.some 
reductions. In Maine counties other 
than Aroostook county, a larger acre- 
acreage has been put out to the crop. 








T am a new subscriber of American 
Agriculturist and am much pleased 
with the Agriculturist. I believe that 
by following tts methods the — 
will be more successful.—{C 
McGill, Washington County, Pa. 








The Law Makers and Speculative Trading 


Whe agitation over proposed lawa 
to stop professional speculation im 
grain, provisions and cotton, affords 
reason for briefly reviewing conditions, 
The measures considered by the las6é 
congress, but without becoming a law, 
were intended to contro] and restrict 
the sale of these farm products fon 
future delivery, unless the seller at the 
time of the transaction actually has the 
commodity on hand. Proep.sed legis- 
lation of this kind is advocated from 
time ta time. Im 1892, or 16 years 
ago, a similar measure just escaped 
becoming law, and congress and the 
business world were muca wrought up 
over the question for months. 

Facing the facts squarely it is im- 
possible to determine just where is 
the dividing line’ between what is rank 
speculation, and what is legitimate 
trading in the way of sales of a prod- 
uct to be delivered at sOme time in 
the future. It is obvious that a farm- 
er with a big area of corn in the 
field should have the privilege of 
selling this in May or in July or Sep- 
tember, at an agreed price, to be de- 
livered to the prospective buyer *; 
the following November or later date. 
It is in the same category with the 
sale of a bunch of pigs fattening in 
the fall to be delivered the next 
spring. This is legitimate trading 
“futures.” 

Perhaps the other extreme would 
be the man with $100 capital, who 
puts up a margin of 2 cents a bushel 
and “sells short” 5000 bushels of corn, 
which he does not own and never ex- 
pects to own. In the latter case the 
seller expects to take advantage of a 
drop in prices, buying in at the hoped- 
for lower level an equal amount of 
corn, thus making the difference as 
profit. Over on the board of trade 
they call this scalping the markét. 
Of even greater influence in affecting 
the price of corn, for'example, are 
the operations of the big plungers, 
with plenty of money behind 
who on occasion will not hesitate to 
sell short 1,000,000 or 10,000,000 bushels 
ef corn, this, perhaps, cutting the 
very ground from beneath an other- 
wise staple market, and depressing 
the price, at least temporarily, of 
every bushel in a three-billion crop. 
These illustrations are incontrover- 
tible. Somewhere between these ex- 
tremes, and it is difficult to just draw 
the line, is more or less legitimate 
trading in grain, provisions and cot- 
ton for future delivery. 

Representatives of the produce ex- 
changes, brokers and other interests 
which do not. want present methods 
disturbed, marshal in array various 
arguments. They say that were such 
@& measure to become law the grain 
crops of the country must be sold as 
potatoes, hay, apples and tobacco are 
now sold; that there will be no spec- 
ulative buyers to absorb the enormous 
quantities of grain pressed on the 
market and willing te carry it until 
demand has overtaken supply. The 
proposed measures do not interfere 
with the actual producer selling his 
own grain for future delivery. It is 
urged that without such transactions 
grain from the threshing machines 
will sell at ruinous prices, millers and 
exporters having the farmers at their 
mercy. This in distinct contrast with 
present methods wherein buyers in 
country districts are able to pay 
prices figured close to present mar- 
kets, hedging through sales for future 





Conservativ. e thought urges that be- 
fore definite action is taken in con- 
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gress there may be thorough hearings, 
all interested being given a chance to 
express their views pro and con. The 
producers, who, in many instances, 
are undoubtedly injured and grievous- 
ly, by short selling, should be heard; 
so with the millers, the dealers and 
the exporters. 
il al 


Holste.n Breeders Make Progress 


{From Page 645.] 
new style of printing in the pedigree 
portion in subsequent volumes. Vol- 
ume 26 is now on the press and will 
include pedigrees received up to May 
15 last. During the year the total 
number of certificates issued was 36,- 
922, an increase of 5807. The number 
of cows registered was 10,650; bulls 
5684. A total of 20,141 transfer cer- 
tificates was issued, an increase of 
over 25%. The total number of cat- 
tle now recorded is 157,991, of which 
$4 are females. 

During the year a large increase in 
number of certificates of registry re- 
turned for correction on the diagrams 
of color markings is noted. This fea- 
ture. of identification is being regard- 
ed more and more as essential to cer- 
tificates of registry and transfer 
transactions, because it leads to 
prompt registration and tends to 
less. . opportunity for error. 

ADVANCED REGISTRY REPORT 

The most successful year of the as- 
sociation with respect to advanced 
registry was reported by M. H. Gar- 
@iner. The increase over the previous 
year is about 13%, and during the 
three years of his incumbency nearly 








cow TESTS 


During the year 2055 cows were un- 


der test for periods of seven days, or 
in 


more. Of these, 1994 produced 
seven consecutive days 784,392.2 
27,1314 


pounds of milk containing 
pounds of butter fat, thus showing 
an average of 3.46% of fat. Each an- 
imal produced an averagesof 3933 
pounds of milk containing 13.8 
pounds of butter fat equivalent to 56.2 
pounds, or 27 quarts of milk a day 
and 15 pounds 14 ounces of the best 
commercial butter a week. 

RECORDS BROKEN 

The records for butter fat broken 
in several classes during the year 
were not as many as for the pre- 
ceding year, but a higher mark, has 
been set for the junior four-year and 
junior three-year classes of the sev- 
en-day division and for the junior 
two-year classes in the eight-months 
division. 

Up to the close of the last official 
year a total of 8554 animals have 
been admitted to advanced registry 
as originai entries. Of these, 597 
were bulls. During the year 1311 cows 
and~ S14 bulls were admitted as orig- 
inal entries, and 744 cows and 66 bulls 
admitted to re-entry. The total of 
entries for the year was 2205, as 
against 1965 of the previous year, 
making an increase of nearly 13%. 

THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 

In his.aniual address President 
O. U. Kellogg felicitated the club on 
its increase of membership, its busi- 
ness powers, its accessions to the 
pedigree lists and especially the ad- 
vanced registry list. He had a good 
deal to say concerning the individual 
records of teading animals upon 
whose achievements he congratulated 
both the club and the owners. But 
by far the major part of his address 
was his survey of the bovine tubercu- 
losis situation. His remarks amount- 
ed almost to an arraignment of the 
unscientific lack of unity exhibited by 
the various laws in the different states. 
In substance his remarks indicate the 
necessity for a thorough revision, not 
only of the statutes, but of the meth- 
ods employed, because as at present, 
formulated and administered the loss 
of animal life is wasteful in the ex- 
treme. 

? ore Sa ea FOP 

Teachers for the Philippines—The 
United States civil service commission 
announces that applications fo- exami- 
nations for male assistant and male 
and female teachers may be filed at 
any. time... When a date for an ex- 
amination is determined ail applicants 
will be notified. Address the com- 
viission at Washingibn, D C. 
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During the month of May 200,000 

of se. ~_ received on the 
i market. ave — of 

extra cmy was nearly 33. c p ib. 
int for the 
month were close to 80, pkgs, and 
the average price for new cheese was 
9.9c p Ib. 
. pot ce or the butter market is 

rs) up firmly and is in fair 
good condition. There is a good 4 
and all offerings have been taken“up at 
fair prices. Butter is going into cool- 
ers rapidly. Choice cmys in 
supply at 
renovated Lc, 
packing stock i6@lic, roll butter 17c. 

At New York, the butter market 
shows but little advance. Buyers are 
fairly —* but speculators are not 


reno- 


At Bostem, receipts have been 


heavy for the past week and quali 
has been fine, and sales are fairly = 


wesstn cue'tie, Gorr Dae, con 
ry 18@2ic, west- 
ern ladies Ze . renovated 19@20c. 


The Cheese Markets 
At Chicago, an easy feeling, pre- 


vails and demand is slow. Not much 
cheese being bought for storage. Con- 
sumption is not heavy. Western f c 
iam didutie! hnberser” 5 
2c, E be 
10c, brick 10@11c. ' ~ S 
At New York, movement in old 
cheese is moderate, but new cheese is 
pmemee 4 — Rg active. 
considera strengt 
14@15c p lb, new 11@12c, 
7@8 1-3c. full skims 1@1\éc. 
At Boston, market is steady without 
change. Fine new f c twins 10% @1lic 
Pp Ib, old cheese stead t 
Met y at 12@14c for 


Georgia Peaches Moving 


The Ga peach crop is now moving 
to market ‘with fair freedom. No 
doubt exists that shipments will prove 
much heavier than last year. Too 
early to say definitely what the move- 
ment will foot up, but there is general 
talk or about 5000 cars. This is a 
heavy revenue for fruit growers 
throughout the state. Recently good 
Georgia peaches have been bringing 
75¢@$1.25 p cra at N Y. The fol- 
lowing table compiled from trade and 
railroad estimates shows the Ga peach 
movement for a series of years: 


skims 
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— Cincinnati, wheat 97¢ p bu, corn 
‘2c, oats S4c, rye 85c, timothy 

$12@13 p ton. Cmy tub putter 2505 
lb, prints 25@26c, dairy 16c, f ¢ cheese 
l6c. Fresh eggs lic p doz, live spring 
chicks 22@27c p Ib, hens 9c, turkeys 
10c. Veal caives-6% @7e p Ib, wool 
5.50@5.60 p 100 


ibs, steers 5. 5.60, 
lambs G8S@7, sheep 4.10@ 4.50, 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore; cmy 


tub butter 24@25c p, tb, prints 26c 
dairy 17@22c, f c Fw iB 12@13c. 
Fresh eggs 16@17c p doz, live fowls 
13@14c p ib, roosters 9@10c, spring 
chicks 31@33e, ducks %. Old pota- 
toes 80c p bu, new $2.50@3 p bbl, as- 
paragus 1.50 p doz bchs, cabbage 60 
@T5c p cra, cukes 1 p bx, bects 1@ 
4c p-bch, eggplant 1.75@2.25 p cra, 
string beans T5c@1.25 p bskt, green 
onions 80@90c p 100 bchs, peas 0@ 
T5e p bu, tomatoes 1.50@2.50 p car- 
rier. Apples 1@3 p bbl. cherries 25c 
p bskt, strawberries 4@7c p qt. Wheat 
tie,» be. core Se, onte the. ire Bia, 
ce timothy ha 4.50 
rye straw 13@ 14.50. — 
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WORKING DAY AND NIGHT 
MANUFACTURING 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM 


SEPARATORS 


_ _ That's what the De Laval shops have been doing since early 
in February, from seven o'clock in the morning until nine o’ clock 
at night, with every available man, and new tools being added 
every week ; while the material supplying shops have been running 


=" ss day and all night. 
s record of the De Laval shops in the effort to méet 
the double demand from every section for the new Improv 

DE LAVAL machines. oe 

That's the showing which,stands out alone and by itself against 
every shop and every industry in America for 1908. 

There's certainly a very good reason for it, and if you need a 
separator—either the first one or a good one in place of a poor one 
Spe} Khe 0 neo dey 

¢ improved machine itself tells the story best—a catal 
to be had for the asking is the next best ching.” sine 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
DRUME & SACRAMENTO STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


General Offices: 
165-167 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


st. 


198-177 WILLIAM STREET 
MONTREAL 
146 & 16 PRINCESS STREET 
WINNIPEG 
fod FIRST STREET 
PORTLAND. ORBG. 











WICH BELT POWER PRESS 






Sa a meke Lever Brake. Lined throughou 
“a7 TTS herse power stecl. Don’t fail to write today for our 64 page cata- 
presses toe. logue, mailed free on ap Address, 
SANDWICH MANUFACTURING CO., 120 Main Street, SANDWICH, ILLINOIS. 


Capacity 2 to 4 Tons Per Hour. 


Bight horse gasoline or steam power runs largest size to fu 
customers are using emailer power. one 4 


effective Self Feeder, easy 
and one which hendles mrge or small charges. A 
Sienplo, Solid, Bustnesstihe Quilt. A Moncy-Beker, 
It is not made up of a maze of gears, tangle of shafts 
and friction clutches. Uses no balance does 
not need any. Motions slow and powerful, no rapid 
or ents. Wood or Steel Mountings. 
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Sea Green and Purple Slate Roofs 


absolutely last forever. Be 
and fire-proof. Red 


THAT NEVER 
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THE AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE COMPANY 


BOX 12 GRANVILLE, WN. Y. 
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Contracting For Seed Grain 


CORN, WHEAT, BARLEY, OA POTATO or other FARM 
contract for some of -—, crops SS ST ae 


est. 
are wing and we will tell you what we can use and 
Special farmers. 





this year and will pay good 
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Rose Hill, 
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AMONG * THE! FARMERS 
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- New York Edition of American Agriculturist 


HE Empire state is true to its name,“and deserves this special edi- 
tion which we plan and print for New York alone, 
cordially invited to co-operate with American Agriculturist in 
keeping at the forefront farm developments and farm interests. 
utilize the information contained in these pages. 
comes relating to farm practice, or a knotty legal point, or the handling 
of sick animals, write us in your own words, and the “old. reliable” 
- will do what it can to fully answer your question without expense to 
you. Write direct to our editorial rooms, 439 Lafayette street, New 
York City, and remember that American Agriculturist is in every way 
Make the most of its generous pages. 


Readers are 


Fully 
If a special question 














NEW YORK 
Dawley Steps Down 


A report has emanated to the effect 
that F. E. Dawley, director of farm- 
ers’ institutes in New York | has 
resigned his positon. In its issue of 
May 16 American Agriculturist de- 
tailed the action taken by the execu- 
tive committee of the American Jersey 
cattle club in which. Mr Dawley was 
bared from that organization, subject 
to a vote of the full membership. It 
is thought that his resignation as di- 
rector of institutes is the direct result 
of the attitude of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Jersey cattle 
club. It is further reported that Mr 
Dawley plans to bring action to bear 
to have the club grant him a new trial. 

Word also comes that Prof Charles 
Wilson of the state college of agricul- 
ture has been appointed superintend- 
ent of fruit exhibits at the state fair 
at Syracuse, in place of F. E. Dawley. 
Prof Wilson, though a very young man, 
is very popular as a practical teacher 
in pomology and spraying, and it was 
due to his work that the students 
were enabled to make so fine an ex- 
hibit of fruit last fall. The first classi- 
fied fruit exhibit made in western New 
York was under his direction and at 
his suggestion. 


Department of Agriculture News 





The bill relating to the distribution 
of state money to agricuitural fairs, 
recently signed by the governor, con- 
tains an amendment which will be of 
interest to the managers of these fairs 
as well as many other persons. The 
old law stated that the funds should 
be annually disbursed on behalf of 
the state “for improving the breed of 
cattle, sheep and horses.” The quoted 
words have now been stricken out and 
the new law states that the funds 
shall be annually disbursed on behalf 
of the state for the promotion of 
agriculture and domestic arts, for the 
promotion of education along agricul- 
tural lines and for the promotion of 
the improvement of the bred of cattle, 
sheep, horses and other domestic ani- 
mals."" The act carries an appropria- 
tion of $250,000 as usual. 

Owing to a few complaints which 
have come to the department of agri- 
culture regarding the character of ex- 
“ hibitions permitted on some county 
fair grounds in violation of the law, 
the commissioner of agriculture is 
having sent to all fair managers an 
extract of the law which states that 
state funds shall be withheld from any 
fair if improper exhibitions or gam- 
bling devices are knowingly permitted, 
It has happened in the past that the 
prescribed exhibitions or gangbling 
devices have had a place on _ fair 
grounds, but the officers did not, of- 
ficially, know of them, hence, techni- 
eally, the state funds could not be 
withheld. There is now being pre- 
pared in the department of agricul- 
ture a blank form which may be used 
when any fair is in progress for the 
purpose of serving notices on the offi- 
ters whenany particularimmoral show 
or exhibition, or any particular gam- 
bling device or wheel of fortune is in 
operation. If then the objectionable 
feature is not discontinued, the offi- 
cers will be unable to claim that they 
did not know of its presence and, this 
being the case, the state aid may be 
withheld. 

West Hebron, Washington Co—The 
protracted wet weather with cold 


rains have retarded grass and grain. 
Corn and potato planting about com- 
pleted: Fruit trees blossoming well. 
Milch cows giving fair amount of 
milk. 


Vischer Ferry, Saratoga Co—Farm- 
ers in, this vicinity have about fin- 
ished planting corn and potatoes. Rye 
looking good. Strawberry crop was 
badly winterkilled, but raspberries 
are looking well and promise a full 


yield. Eggs 20 to 25c per doz, butter 
20ec per lb. Fruit trees promise a 
large yield, especially apples and 
cherries. 


Race Track Fake Petition—A_ peti- 


tion containing 60,000 names and said 
to be three miles long, has been pre- 
pared td send to the state legislature, 
praying) assemblymen and senators 
to preserve race track gambling in de- 
feating the Agnew-Hart bills. 


Commissioners Visit Fair Ground 


—With the exception of Lieut-Gov 
Chanler, the state fair commission 
informally visited the fair grounds 
last week to note the progress of the 
liberal arts building. This structure 
takes up a great deal of the space 
formerly occupied by the heavy farm 
machinery,. which will be moved in 
the new plan of arrangement to the 
space occupied by the track and the 
stables. The poultry house will be 
moved to the site of the old garden- 
er’s house, which has been demol- 
ished. Additions are likely to be made 
to this department, but the space will 
not admit of large increase. 


Hog Raisers Take Notice—A meet- 


ing of the N Y state*Berkshire breed- 
ers’ assn will be held at the Vander- 
bilt hotel at Syracuse June 17, at 7 


Pp m. Officers will be elected, an 
executive committee selected, and 
such other business transacted as 


will tend to promote interest in Berk- 
shires, 


Stock Department Changes—The 
entry fee in the cattle, sheep and 
swine departments at the N Y state 
fair has been changed this year from 
10% of the first prize competed for 
to $2 for each stall occupied’ and $1 
for each pen for sheep or swine. This 
should insure a very large entry. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co—About the 
usual acreage of crops has been put 
in here. Some farmers are very much 
behind with their work and are just 
sowing oats. Hay looks unusually 
well. ~ 

Franklinville, Cattaragus Co—Rains 
still continue and farm work is almost 
at a standstill. Many potatoes not yet 
planted. Grass never looked better 
and cows are giving a good supply of 
milk. Trees are loaded with plums, 
and apple prospects are fine. Plums 
and cherries nearly all blasted. Eggs 
16c p doz. 


Mayville, Chautauqua Co—We are 
having frequent showers which have 
delayed planting. A great many farm- 
ers have not sown oats yet. Milch 
cows remain high, price $35 to $50 p 
head. Meal $1.55, veal calves 5c p Ib. 
Eggs 16c p doz, 


Dogs Worry Steuben Co Sheepmen— 
Dogs are the curse of sheep raising in 
this section. No one who has a flock 
can rest easy. Every few days some- 
body’s sheep are chased. One man 
had 40 head killed in one night last 
fall and the rest of the flock was scat- 


tered through the village nearby. 

arly every flock in this neighbor- 

hood has been chased by dogs this 
1 


spring. A few years ago the towne 
ship here had a good surplus in the 
treasury from dog taxes, but today 
there are claims against the town for 
a few hundred dollars and not a cent 
in the treasury. This year the do 
tax was raised from $1 and $3 to 
and $5 and. the town pays a bounty 
of $10 for all dogs shot while in the 
act of chasing sheep, and for dogs 
shot while killing sheep. 


The Potato Growers’ organization of 


Long Island, to be known as the Long 
Island produce assn, seems to be meet- 
ing with great favor. It is claimed 
that 2-3 of the potato farmers of Suf- 
folk Co have joined the new organi- 
zation, some 700 growers being affiliat- 
ed to date. At the recent meeting of 
stockholders held in Riverhead’ the 
constitution and by-laws were gone 
over and adopted. Henry Talmage of 
Baiting Hollow was elected pres, 
and Charles Osborne of Basthampton 
vice-pres. 


Holstein Cattle Sale—The two days’ 
sale of cattle at the New York state 
fair grounds at Syracuse last week 
aggregated $37,545. The Holstein- 
Friesian association of America, which 
concluded its convention here on Wed- 
nesday, conducted the sale and. the 
cattle sold came from all -parts of the 
country. There were. disposed in all 
137 head of cattle at an average price 
of 239. Seventy-six head were sold the 
first day for $14,205, and 81 the second 
day for $23,340. These cattle were of 
higher grade, average price $288. 
Elizevere Barnum De Kol, a cow born 
April 5, 1903, brought the highest 
price, $1300. She was consigned to 
the sale by A. A. Cortelyou of Som- 
erville, N J. Harvey Moyer of Syracuse 
got $1000 for Belle Segis, a cow born 
March 15, 1906, and also a like price 
for Daughter of King Segis. 


Strawberries in Chautauqua Co— 
At present prospects for a_ full 
crop of strawberries are very 
good. The recent warm weather and 
showers have done no harm, and the 
cool weather following has made 
growers happy. It is expected the 
wholesale market will start at about 
12 cents a qt and not drop below 9 or 
8 cents during the season.—[W. L. M. 


Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK—At Buffalo, wheat 
98ce p bu, corn 79c, oats S56c, bran $25 
@26 p ton, middlings 27. Cmy tub 
butter 23@24c p Ib, prints 25c, dairy 
19@2l1c, f c cheese 18@1l4c. Fresh 
eggs 20c p doz, live turkeys 14@16c 
p Ib, fowls 13c, broiler chicks 30@ 
82c, dressed turkeys 18@20c, fowls 14 
@15c, old potatoes 80c p bu, new 
2.25@3.50 p bbl, asparagus 1.50 p doz, 
wax beans 1@1.75 p hamper, celery 
1.50@2 p cs, cukes 60@70c p doz, car- 
rots 20@50c, spinach 30@35c p ham- 
per, lettuce 30@40c p bx, tomatoes 
1.50@1.75 p carrier, radishes 10@15c 
p doz bchs. Choice timothy hay 14 
@15 p ton. Strawberries 10@11c p qt. 

At Syracuse corn 80c p bu, oats 56c, 
bran 90c, baled timothy $14 p ton. 
Butter steady, cmy tubs 28@29c p Ib, 
prints 30c, dairy 25@28c, new f ¢ 
cheese 11@12c. Fresh eggs 20c p doz, 
duck eggs 22c, live fowls 13@14c p Ib, 
broiler chicks 383@35c, dressed fowls 
17@20c. Old potatoes T5c p bu, as- 
paragus 60@90c p doz bchs, rhubarb 
18e p doz green onions 15c spinach 
60c-p bu. 

At Albany, butter quiet and firm, 
emy tubs 22@24c p Ib, prints 25c, 
dairy 20@23c, f c cheese 14@15c. 
fresh eggs 18c p doz, live fowls 13 
@l4c p ib, turkeys 18@14c, ducks 
18c. Dressed towls 14@15c. p Ib, 
turkeys 17@19c, ducks 15c. Old 
potatoes 2.40@2.5 bbl, pea beans 
2.70 p bu, celery 1@1.35 p doz bchs, 
earrots 3@4 p 100 bhs, string beans 
2@2.50 p bskt, peas 1@1.25, aspara- 
gus 138@14 p 100 bhs, radishes 50c@1. 


At Rochester, wheat $1 p bu, corn 
75e, oats 62c, choice timothy hay 15@ 





18 p ton. Asparagus 40@50c p doz 
behs, beets 80@90c, cabbage 75c@1 


p cra, celery 75c p doz, lettuce 10@ 
15c, potatoes 60@70c p bu, green on- 
ions 8@10c p doz, radishes 5@10c, 
rhubarb 12@13c, spinach 20c p bu. 
Strawberries 8@12c p qt, apples 1.50 
@2.50 p bbl. Cmy tub butter 24@25c 
p lb, prints 18@22c. Fresh eggs 18c 
p doz, live chickens 12c p Ib, fowls 
10@12c, turkeys 14c, 





Tuberculosis Bill May Pass This Week 


BY OUB SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


What is expected to be the final 
week of the extraordinary session of 
the legislature is marked by the tak- 
ing up fh earnest of the work for the 
suppression of bovine tuberculosis. 
Gov Hughes sent to the legislature on 
Monday night a special message, in 
which, beside - recommending again 
the enactment of suitable legislation 
to effect the abolition of public gam- 
bling at race tracks, he said: 

“I also recommend for your con- 
sideration the enactment of suitable 
legislation with regard to the diseases 
of cattle, .especially tuberculosis. I 
disapproved the bill which -was passed 
at the regular session with regard to 
this subject, because of defective ad- 
ministrative features and of the fail- 
ure to supplement it by adequate ap- 
propriation: And, I trust that legis- 
lation will be enacted which will ‘be 
free from the objections which were 
urged on behaif of the farmers to the 
former bill and which will fairly meet 
the requirements of all interests. The 
matter is one of great importance. 
and I believe that the farmers are: 
prepared to co-operate with the de-i 
partment of agriculture in-making ef- 
fective reasonable measures to-control 
the spread of the disease. Scientific 
investigation, the diffusion. of neces- 
sary information, and careful proced- 
ure. should be provided for, to the 
end that the matter may be dealt with 
intelligently and effectively, and with: 
due regard to the means best adapted! 
for that purpose. Provision should) 
also be made for proper compensa-, 
tion to the owners of cattle taken by 
the state and adequate appropriation 
should be made therefor.” 

Until a late hour that night Speaker, 
Wadsworth and members of bothj 
houses especially interested in the sub-' 
ject remained in conference upon the/ 
bill prepared by Commissioner of! 
Agriculture Pearson to effectuate the: 
governor’s recommendation. The billi 
Was expected, at the time this letter! 
was written to be introduced within a 
day or two. This bill would mimimize 
to the utmost the use of the tuber- 





culin test, substituting physical ex- 
amination, except in certain cases 
where the test is asked for. It would 


tend to the substitution of the Bang 
or Danish system of sanitation and 
segregation,“and would provide that 
where the post-mortem shows the 
meat fit for human consumption, then 
the state shall market the carcass, 
including the hide, the proceeds, over 
the cost of the process, to go to the 
owner. The bill also increases the 
maximum. valuation of cattle de- 
stroyed from $60 te $75 each. There 
is a marked disposition to meet the 
situation by adequate legislation, and 
it seems probable that the Pearson 
bill, in’ substantially the form in 
which it was drafted, will be passed 
by both houses and signed by the gov- 
ernor. 





New York Cheese Markets 





At Utica, June 8—The yield of milk 
is now at the flush, but a reduction 
in the supply is expected soon. By 
resolution of the board official quota- 
tions today are given out only to 
members of the board, to be mailed 
to them tomorrow by the secretary. 
No figures were therefore furnished 
for publication. It is understood, how- 
ever, that prices were from 4 to %c 
higher than last week in sympathy 
with the advance at Watertown Sat- 
urday. On that market the range was 
10% @10%c, and today’s figures .\here 
probably tallied with them, The to- 
tal sales were 3320 boxes. The sales 
of butter were 36 tubs at 24%4c and 
84 crates prints at 25%4c. 


At Canton, June 6, cheese sales on 
this board today were 2100 boxs of 
twins; price 10%c p lb. Butter trans- 
actions 1300 tubs at 24%c p Ib.—[A. T. 
Martyn. 
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Admires Our Stand for Fair Play 


Be C. D. SMEAD, SCHUYLER COUNTY, N Y¥ 


I desire to express my thanks to you 
for the fearless manner in which you 
are calling the attenffon of your 
readers to the abuses the farmers of 
New York have withstood for several 
years from the veterinary gang un- 
der the employ of the department of 
agriculture. it has been much tu- 
berculosis and killing, with $38,000 to 

y striplings and heelers, and only 
$12,000 to pay the farmers for the 
damages they have done. 

If Commissioner Pearson will clean 
house and carry out the _ sensible 
methods he seems disposed to inau- 
gurate in his department, all will go 
weil. The dairymen can have his 
confidence restored in his business, 
and the old cow smeeze aS many as 
three. times without fear of her life 
beirg sacrificed. Success to American 
Agriculturist in your good work. 


Farmers’ College Jottings 


F. E. BENEDICT, NEW YORK 





The farm management class went 
to McLean recently to study success- 
ful farms. It will join the dairy class 
ani visit Tully farm at Tully and the 
Winters’ farms and Borden plants at 
Smithboro, also various successful 
farms in Cortland and vicinity. 

Recently 15 members of the faculty, 
graduates and seniors, met at the new 
stnie college of agriculutre and or- 
ga2:‘zed the first section of the Amer- 
ican society of agronomy, to be held 
at Cornell university. Two meetings 
will be held each term. The object 
wil be to put the advanced student 
in touch with all the agronomy work- 
e>s throughout the country. This will 
be accomplished by lectures given by 
var ous graduates who have done es- 


pecially good work. The officers 
elected for the ensuing year are: 
President, A. W. Gilbert of West 


Brookfield, Mass; vice-president, W. 
P. Jones of Deerfield,.N Y; secretary, 
J. GO. Morgan of Horse Shoe, N C. 

In a@ recent talk given before the 
poultry association, Prof G W. 
Cavanaugh told of the new method 
of handling eggs. It is an outgrowth 
of the desire of steamship companies 
to carry enoug’ eggs for a few thou- 
sand people, aboard ship, and a wish 
to economize storage room. An egg 
powder resulted. This powder is 
made up of what are called first sec- 


onds; that is, strictly fresh eggs not 
uniform in size, color, etc, therefore 
cheaper. The eggs are candled by 


using large trays over electric lights 
and done rapidly, then broken by 
machine, beaten and strained, after 
which they are projected in a fine 
spray into a reom heated to a high 
temperature: and having a free air 
circulation. -The spray is so fine that 
it foats for a short time with the rap- 
idiy woving air, and when it drops to 
the floor the spray is dried out so 
completely that it is in the form of a 
powder containing about 1% water, 
which is drier than dry road dust. 
The albumen is not coagulated and 
is entirely soluble, so that when water 
is added, the moistened powder may 
be beaten up or scrambled, fried, etc, 
just like fresh eggs. It takes about 
40 eggs to yield one pound of powder. 


News Nuggets from the Farmers’ College 


F. E. BENEDICT, NEW YORK 








Under the direction of Prof Har- 
per of the animal husbandry depart- 
ment, Ithaca had a very successful 
horse parade last week. There were 
200 entries in 20 classes, representing 
old horses, heavy draft,. light draft, 
farm, coach, livery hack, coach ponies, 
heavy and light stallions, ete. The 
parade was about a mile long and 
re~resented the best stock of Ithaca 
and the nearby country. In class K, 
the $1500 team of the college of ag- 


riculture, driven by George Tailly, 
won first. Care and management, 
form, condition, grooming and han- 


@ling were considered. Dah, of the 
fire department, won first in the old 
horse class. He has been 14 years 
in the department, while his driver, 
Witllam Harrington, has served 
>ears, and Ezra Shepard, who was on 
t+ wagon, has served 53 years. 
Saturday, June 6, being the 25th 











“AMONG THE FARMERS 


wedding annivefsary of Dean and Mrs 


William Bailey, the faculty of the 
college of agriculture, consisting of 
71 persons, gave a complete surprise 
party to the dean and his wife at 
their residence. During the evening a 
set of engrossed greetings signed by 
every faculty member, and a beau- 
tiful silver remembrance were pre- 
sented the dean as an evidence of 
faith in him as a leader and in ap- 
preciation of his work as dean of the 
college and director of the experiment 
station. 

John W. Gilmore, a former student 
in the agricultural college, later as- 
sistant professor of agronomy and 
more recently professor of agronomy 
at the Pennsylvania, state college. has 
been elected president of the college 
of Hawaii. After August 1 he will 
be at Honolulu. Shortly after gradu- 
ating at Cornell he made a trip for 
the government to China and to 


Hawali, where he stayed for some 
time. 
Saturday, June 6, the Waterbury 


grange entertained several wagonlcads 
of members of the Tompkins Po- 
mona. The program started about 
10 a m and continued until 4 p m, 
during which time a delightful din- 
ner was served, after which the fifth 
degree was given to several from 


Ithaca, including faculty members and 


students from the college. Harry 
Winters and others gave instructive 
talks. 

. M. C. Buritt, ’08, has the distinctive 
honor of having stood the highest of 
all who took the recent civil service 
examination “in farm management. 
He has been offered a fine position at 
Washington, but is undecided as yet 
about accepting, as he has a longing 
to go back to the home farm at Hil- 
ton, N Y¥. 

The 1908-1909 announcement of 
courses of instruction for graduate 
and undergraduate students has just 
been issued by the university, with the 
revised course of study provided for 
the degrees. b 

The class in extension work recent- 
ly held an-informal banquet at the 
Clinton house. Prof J. E. Rice presid- 
ed as toastmaster and Uncle John 
Spencer was the guest of honor. Af- 
ter a talk by Dean Bailey, responses 
were male to toasts by every mem- 
ber of the class present, 23 in all, 
each one speaking three to four 
minutes. At 10 p m the class ad- 
journed. 

Last week a new eight-horse power 


gasoline lawn mower was received 
and has been kept busy upon the 
campus. It cuts a 3-foot swath, and 


so far does -good work, except upon 
very long grass. Under favorable con- 
ditions it will cut seven to eight acres 
of grass a day. 

The first annual field day ang third 
annual school picnic of the Tompkins 
county teachers and school children 
was held at the college of agriculture 
in connection with the first annual 
field day of the college. The whole 
affair was a wonderful success, over 
2 people attending. From _ the 
baseball game to the grand parade 
and speeches, everybody was well en- 
tertained. The morning was devoted 
to contests between faculty members, 
graduate and undergraduate students, 
and included every known form of 
field sports. A tug of war between 
the classes was won by 1911, and the 
pull between the various college clubs 
was Ww by the poultry association. 
The most interesting event of the day 
was the tug of war between the fac- 
ulty and the undergraduates. The 
faculty team, which- easily won, in- 
cluded Dean Bailey; Profs Wing, Rice, 
Warren Fippen and other faculty 
members. The student cadet band 
furnished music all day, and lemon- 
ade flowed free to all. 

Mr Updike, the commissioner, and 
Dr Warren, gave alfalfa talks and 
distributed seed, inoculated soil, lime, 
etc, to boys, with instructions how to 
use on experimental plots. The band 


headed the big parade, which 
marched from alumni field to the 
college, where remarks were made 


from the front steps by Dean Bailey, 
“Uncle John” Spencer, Commissioner 
Updike and Commissioner Buck. The 
flag salute followed: “I pledge al- 
legiance to my flag and to the repub- 
lic for which it stands; one nation in- 
divisible. with liberty and ‘ustice to 
all ” ad 
3-4 


The Hop Trade 

There are ao essential changes in 
hop prices. Recently a lot of Ore 
hops, “07 crop, were sold for export 
at N ¥. the price said to be around 
8c p ib. On the Pacific coast it is 
claimed that dealers are willing to 
buy both old and new hops, but find 
it impossible to secure large quanti- 
ties at current prices. Buyers are of- 
fering to contract hops for three years 
on a basis of 8c ib for ’08, 9c for 
"09, and 10c for 10, 

THE ENGLISH SITUATION 

Of late agitation among growers 
for the establishment of an import 
duty on hops entering that country 
has quieted down a trifle. Neverthe- 
less, those favoring the proposition 
claim that their efforts to induce 
parliament to bring this to pass will 
be pushed with unabated energy. 











The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, June 8, 1908. 

At New York, the cattle market 
was active and strong last week, with | 
the exception of thin cows and com- | 
mon bulls, closing 15@25c higher on | 
very scant receipts, Calves were in 
fair supply after Monday, and prime | 
and choice grades steady. Common | 
and medium veals and buttermilks | 
Slow to 25c lower; closing firm for 
all grades. 

Today the whole cattle market was 
active and higher; steers advanced 15 
@20c, bulls and cows 15@25c. Veals 
active and medium grades firm; but- 
termilks in light supply and 2c 
higher. Common to choice steers $5.50 
@ 7.50 p 100 Ibs, bulls 3.60@5.90, cows 
2.20@5.75. Veals 5@7.25, selected 
lots 7.37% @7.50, culls and throw-outs 
4.50@5, buttermilks 4@4,.87%. 

With 46% cars on sale sheep and 
yearlings were unchanged; lambs ac- 
tive and steady; all sold. Sheep $3@5; 
yearlings 4.75@5.90; fair to choice 
southern lambs 7@7.75; no common 
lambs offered. 

Hogs opened firm; were a trifle 
weak on Wednesday, but closed ful] 
steady in sympathy with western ad- | 
vices. Today there were about 500 | 
head on sale. Market firm to 10c| 
higher. York state hogs $6.05@6.10 p/| 
100 Ibs; roughs 5.05@5.10; stags 3.50; 
boars 2.50. 

THE HORSE MARKET 


Prices steady to firm for the right 
kind of stock. Good, sound second- 
hand horses were the best sellers at 
the auctions at the general range of 
$150@225 ea; choice heavy drafts 
fairly active at $800@825; a few at 
350; chunks from 175@260; city driv- 
ers of good conformation and action 
160@ 275. 

At Pittsburg—Another upturn in 
cattle prices early this week. Eighty 
loads got in Monday, and some grades 
of cattle sold 25c higher.’ Good to 
fcy steers brought $6.75@7.25 p 100 
Ibs, or heifers 5.50@6.25, butcher 
cows 5.25, bulls 4.50@5.75, oxen 4 
@5.25, feeding steers 4.50@5.50, stock- 
ers 4@5, veal calves 5@7, milch cows 
20@60 ea. 

Hog supply amounted to 45 loads. 
Heavy to medium swine range $5.80 
p 100 Ibs, heavy Yorkers 5.75@5.80, 
light Yorkers 5.50@5.60, pigs 5@5.15. 
Fair supply of sheep, but after the 
recent heavy slump, market is show- 
ri. more strength. Shorn wethers 
4.25@4.75 p 100 ibs, mixed sheep 4@ 
4.50, clipped lambs 5@5.75, spring 
lambs 6.50@7.25. 





= 


At Pittsburg — Radishes 15@20c, 
eaulifower $3@3.50 p cra, carrots 
p doz, new beets 40@50c, pars- 
nips 2@2.50, green peppers 2@2.50 p 
cra, green beans 1.25@1.50 p bu, wax 
beans 1.50@2, tomatoes 2@3 p cra, 
green onions 10@12c p doz bchs, new 
potatoes 3.75@4.75 P bbl, lettuce 1.40 
bu, celery 80@85c p doz, rhubarb 
p doz bchs, asparagus 50 Dp 
doz, green corn 40@c, cabbage 1.50 
@1.75 » cra. Peaches 2 p bx, cherries 
3@3.50 p cra, cantaloups 2.75@3.50, 
are 8@3.50, strawberries 3 
p -qt cra. dewberries 38.50@4, 
huckleberries 3.50@4, watermelons 40 
Corn 82 p bu, oats 56c, 








choice timothy hav 14@14.50 p ton, 
clover 13@14, rye straw 11@12. mid- 
diings 28@29.50, bran 27@28 Cmny 
print butter 26 p th, tubs 24@°6c. 


That Is a Roof 


A roof that gives only half the 
service that a roof stiould is only 
halfa roof. REX Roofing makes 
the roof that is a roof. REX gives 
full service and full protection, It 
keeps out wet and dampness, it 
protects stock from extremes of 
temperature, wind cannot pene- 
trate it or blow it off. Falling 
sparks or firebrands do not ignite 
it. It will not rot, melt, crack, 
peel, blister or curi, and withal 


REX 


PLINTKOTE 


ROOFING 


has the greatest durability—be- 

cause it is made honest all through. 

Its quality is in its body as well as 

in the surface ory is made 
e 


of dense long-fibred felt. Any farm- 
hand can lay REX Roofing—every- 
thing needed but the hammer 
comes in the roil. 


Write for Book and 
Samples—Free 


J, A. & W. BIRD & CO. 
SG6indie Street, Boston, Mase. 


Agents everywhere. 
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” Jefferson County Lecturers Meet 


Recently at ‘Dexter, N J, lecturers 
of Jefferson county granges met with 
8S. J. Lowell “of Fredonia, state lec- 
turer, and W. H. Vary of Watertown, 
state overseer. There were also pres- 
ent O. E. Hinds, Pomona master, 
and A. M. Marsh. About 40 were 
present. The. president of the asso- 
ciation, C. F. Anderson of Ant- 
werp, Pomona master, called the 
meeting to order; Past Master 
Fred George of Dexter grange 
gave an address of welcome and Mrs 
Charles Saunders, lecturer of Cape 
Vincent grange, responded. An invi- 
tation from Lorrain grange for the 
October meeting was accepted. State 
Lecturer Lowell told of the organiza- 
tion of Fredonia -grange, Nol, of which 
he is a member and whose 40th anni- 
versary was recently reported in 
American Agriculturist. He believes 
the work of lecturers should receive 
more aid from the state grange and 
he is working to secure more assist- 
ance. He suggested’ that lecturers 
forward to him essays of special merit 
for him to have typewritten copies 
made to be forwarded upon request 
to such granges as need supplemen- 
tary materials for their programs. This 
will form an essay exchange bureau 
for the good of the order. He also 
tavors the preparation of recitations 
under the auspices of the state grange 
to be distributed at nominal prices. 
Uniform topic lists sent to lecturers, 
he believes, will be advantageous. 

State Overseer W. H. Vary spoke 
briefly of the work of the grange lec- 
turers and referred to the marked de- 
velopment in this department of 
grange work and to the increased ap- 
preciation of its importance. This 
work he places first in usefulness and 
urged the lecturers not to be disheart- 
ened if not appreciated in their ef- 
forts. L. L. Allen referred to the 
coming visit of National Master N. J. 
Bachelder and State Master F. N. 
Godfrey of Jefferson county to dedi- 
cate the new hall of Smithville grange 
on June 25, and to address the an- 
nual grange odicnic at Campbell's 
Point next day. A general invitation 
Is extended to all granges to attend. 
Among the granges represented at the 
meeting were Watertown, Indian 
River, Henderson, Adams _ Center, 
Dexter, Cape Vincent, Star, Smithville, 
CArthnaty Pine Grove and Thousand 
Island. 




















Ohio Grange Notes 


MARY E. LEE 





Kingsville grange in Ashtabula 
county initiated a class of 52 members 
its last meeting. This splendid 
grange is in one of the most intelli- 
sent sections of Ohio and is destined 
to have large influence. 

Portage Pomona was entertained by 
Garrettsvile grange June 5. A large 
class was initiated and guests were 
present from several counties of the 
Western Reserve to observe the splen- 
did degree work under the direction 
of Capt and Mrs Murwin. 

Blendon grange of Westerville will 


at 
eae 


give its annua! strawberry festival 
June 16. At its last meeting J. R. 
Penrose, past master, discussed the 


platform of the American federation 
of labor, which demands the initiative 
and referendum. He pointed out the 
socialistic tendencies of the day, 
warned the grange that there never 
has been a time when greater judg- 
ment and activity should be exercised 
than now, that the state of social un- 
rest brings all sorts. of demegogic 
propositions to the front, couched in 
cunning phrase. dAgitators, he said, 
are actively seeking the co-operation 
of the grange by sending out speakers 
and eagerly asking, and in. some cases 
demanding with unpleasant insistence, 
the seating of fraternal delegates in 
the state conventions. He urged the 
need of understanding present tenden- 
cies, and where dangerous, combat- 
fig..them; and..urged..upon.the local 
grange its duty of investigating the 
Propositions and standing firmly for 
or against as right requires. Overseer 
Holcomb will shortly discuss The abo- 


ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE 


lition of the monopoly system of land 
holding and substituting therefor a 
title of occupancy and use only, and 
Mr Penrose The abolition of the mo- 
nopoly privilege of issuing money and 
substituting therefor a system of di- 
rect issuance to and by the people. 

At a largely attended meeting of 
Hartsgrove grange in Ashtabula coun- 
ty, with visitors present from Munson, 
East’ Trumbull, Geneva and Rome 
granges, a letter was read from A 
Ross Read, organizer of direct legisla- 
tion league, asking if he might address 
the grange in the interests of the :n- 
itiative and referendum. It was de-| 
cided by unanimous vote to decline. A| 
systematic campaign is being made} 
to visit the granges of the state. 

Col E. L. Lybarger, member of the 
house of representatives from Coshoc- 
ton county and a prominent member 
of the grange, delivered an excellent 
memorial address at Westervite. Said 
he: We do well to renew our pledges 
to our country. New occasions teach 
new duties. Our soldiers went out in 
1861 to save the country; they re- 
turned to improve it. There has never 
been a time in our history when the 
patriotism of the soldiers has been 
more needed than today. I would 
not be true did I not warn my com- 
rades of the specters of anarchy and 
socialism that stalk our land. Ohio 
is now a hotbed of sedition, and the 
bravery of each will be tested. Let 
our legend be: “One country, one gov- 
ernment, one flag.” 











New York Grange Notes 





Gates grange, No 421, in’ Monroe 
county, will hold a picnic Wednesday, 
June 24 at Windsor- Beach on Lake 
Ontario. 

First and second degrees were con- 
ferred on 13 candidates last week by 
Mahopac grange, No 840, in Putnam 
county. : 

Onondaga Pomona will meet in 
quarterly session with Shepard’ Settle- 
ment grange at Marcellus at the home 
of Mr and Mrs R. M. Stone, Saturday, 
June 13, at 11 am. In the regular 
order of business during the mofning 
session, the advisability of holding a 
Picnic at Tulley Lake park in August, 
will be discussed. At the afternoon 
session, beginning at 1.30, F. N. God- 
frey, state master, will deliver an ad- 
dress. Mrs E. S. Roberts will give a 
recitation on A camp in the Sierra 
Nevada mountains. At 3 there will 
= adjournment to the athletic 
eld. 


Lewis Pomona met with Copen- 
hagen grange, No 90, last week. The 
lecturer, Mrs L. J. Cramer, presented 
a fine program. A banquet was served 
by the local grange. 

At Little York last week Cortland 
Pomona held a public meeting, at 
which J.-H. J. Watkins of Frankfort 
delivered an address, Miss Grace Wat+ 
kins a recitation, James Johnson a 
whistling solo and Miss Mary Fuhr- 
meyer several songs. 








Book Reviews 





THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER HANDBOOK, 
1908. Compiled by-.Ware Bros com- 
pany, publishers. This is a standard 
directory of the fertilizer - industry 
and allied trades. It tells where to 
purchase equipment and materials 
for making fertilizers. There is a 
classified list of manufacturers, cotton 
seed oil mills, phosphate: mines 
and others working in related lines in 
various states.. Tables of reference | 
and practical information “complete | 
the 244 large page volume which. will 
be.. sent. . postpaid . for -$3-by. Oratige 
Judd company, lew York. ° ‘ 

THE COMMUTER’S GARDEN RFcoORD, by 
Amy Carol Rand. A unique book for 
lovers of flowers who are pressed for 
time. Monthly suggestions and hints 
on planting are followed by planting 
tables, which give the most important 





information concerning about 70 fa- 
vorite plants. Then follow record 
blanks, In which data- for several 


years may be placed. Published by H. | - 
M. Caldwell Co. Sent postpaid bY. | Rock. 
Orange Judd company, New York, on | 
recaipt of price, $1.50. : 


} cheap. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five O-nts a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 








small adv as ble as 
THE RATE for the “Farmers 
vertising is only FIVE cente a word each 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK | 
oARLAC RASS Wendin All, Head katy, 

















plants ready. Strong, ony plants, = head 
of 4 ‘= space each ove 
field. 000 5000, ot _ % 
@c; ten dozen, assorted 7 
ROCHELLE, Chester, N J. 
NEW CROP =—, clover seed of my om 
f _sample and > rices. JO) x 3. ROSA, 
‘or DP J. 
Milford, _ 
5,000,00 CABBAGE PLANTS varieties, 
Grown from our selected” 1000 $1, ten d 
prepaid 6c. GLICK, Seed L z. er. a 
voR SALE—Crimson Re i. Ba te ve 
HOLLAND. Milford, Del ~ 
MISCELLANEOUS 
FERTILIZER LIME—For prices, etc, addreg 
WALTON QUARRIES, Harrisburg, Pa. 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


LICE-KILLING MACHINES — a ieee free, 


ARTHUR TAYLOR, Washington, N 








EGGS AND POULTRY 





ra cats, aad cows and heifers, 
St Lam strain. ELKINS’ PARK POULTRY 
FARM, Elkins Park, Pa. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Eacl 
Week 








FINE POULTRY, fruit and truek ag rei easy 
driving distance from Washington aeres, 8 





room cottage, large rn; oe. “Nnchudi ard 
Best reasons for selling. W. WONDER, R 2 
Fairfax, Va. 

%3-EGG “is eggs, Single Comb White Leghorns 
chicks ¥ pe $1; 60, $3; 100, $4; y-old 
chicks  _&. 105” balance of season. GRANT 

rtplain, 





SILVER SPANGLED AND BLACK P nae 

also White-Crested Black Polish 

Tunis ba Suffolk lambs. AUSTIN JACKSON, 
Mineral Springs, . as 


SINGLE come Pu cn J LEGHORN yearling 
hens, 8c each. ning, nd = Ae A 
EMERY J. DILLENBACK. Fort 


2 EGGS, $1, prize wines. Bode 
shans, Minorcas. Cata'og 
BAUGH, Middleburg, Ma. 








TRANS aa 





EGGS—Mammoth a White Holland, $2 
11; Narragansett $3 per ll. S, DURIGG & SON. 
‘Armstrongs Mills, o 


FIFTY FINE WHITE WYANDOTTES, Dustin 
strain, cheap. COLE, Oak Grove, Del. 


ByCEs YES— 
0. J. STODDAR 








of season 


balance cheaper, 
, Jamestown, N Y. 


AMERICAN AGRIOCULTURIST, 
489 Lafayette Street, New Nork Oity 





CUTS 10 TONS HAY—You can live like a king 
z this 237-acre farm and bank $1000 yearly; = 
id supely of water; pasture for 3% cows; a 

dance of fruit; 2%-story house with 10 roo 

piazza; barn ; conveniently arranged and 
condition; on Ca f % mile to stores, church and school; 
elive’ ; Owner has accepted a litical J 
sition and will sacrifice for only $4600; may oe 
i on easy terms. Write for picture of buildings, 
E. A. STROUT CO, Mexico, 
CALIFORNIA ORANGE GROVE yy acres, 





ome north <s pt Francisco 





A CONNECTICUT BEAUTY—To settle affairs 
farm of 124 acres is os 
Et 
to village; near pleasant ne high. hesltny 
location: good barns; for pictu re of the 
tome and details see Page is. ‘Strout’s. g 
Making Farms of America No 2,” copy free. E. A, 
STROUT CO, 150 Nassau St, New York. 





BABY CHICKENS—White 
FRANK EDSON, Leroy, New 


LIVE STOCK 


orns exclusively. 
ork. 





STAR FARM BOLSTEING Grand special June 





clearance sale; antly bred registered Star 
farm Holstein bulls, “s poristaced Star farm Hol- 
stein cows, tar farm Holstein ca'ves; 
300 to select from. The ar and best lot ever 
offered at aoa sale. Special cut _petoes that 
Se, REE tee pt tnd” NonsCe 
y . v. 
BRONSON. Dept G, Cortland, Y. 


. 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Mabe a large strains, all ages; mated. not akin; 
b sows, cervice boars, beagles, Go" ” ¥ 
Guernsey caly Write for circul 
ILTON, Gochranville, Pa. 


yl apts 2 10cE PAIR 2 Poland- ie bigs 
no! in, ligrees. 80 
before June 2. G. 8. HALL, T Farmiale. 0 0. 











PRIZE HOLSTEINS, Chester White pigs. cheap. 
Non-f. dark blue roofing slate; wholesale, 
W. H. BENNINGER,. Benningers, Pa. 





CHOICE Nag ig gba ty Berkshire 
r. 9 months old; $15; order quer, DOOLIDGE 
& HOLDEN, Pilenburg Center, N Y. 








JERSEYS—Combination and Golden a: for 
sale, 51 cows, 5 heifers, 19 bulls. 8. NIVIN, 
Landenberg, Pa. 

gg ee ge reer boars. 

and p mated, not akin. N. D. SNYDER, 
Laceyvil Pa. 





og iow Hy grees YORKSHIRES, 
from- best breeding. eee EY, Frewsburg, 


GARMAN” Fei prety 2 om 


OHIO IMPROVED ee FORECASTLE 
FARM, Burst Hills, NY 


LARGE BERKSHIRES. H. ©. & H. B. HAR- 
PENDING, Dundee, N Y. 


REGISTERED ES - 
Foute 8 Dayton, O. 


HIDES AND FURS 


highest prices for 





ge oy 











I, J. COY, 





RID We pay 
t 


skins, gay ee 
Waite for prices. 
HIDE & LEA ER CO" Scranton, 


PR mye SALE—Delaware farms: 104 actes, one mil¢ 
market, on public road. Good aa 
= number fruit trees bearing. Bargain. 
Catalog free. CHAS H, HAM OND, 
ford, Del. 





1468 ACRES; ll-room house; 2 barns with 
ments, Silo, be pemowte, henhouse, granary, 

house and saphouse. Fine buildi and a fine 
farm; 2 miles on station. P One- 
cash, HALL’S FARM AGENCY, Owego. N Y¥. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMS, summer homes, hunt« 
ing camps and country f.4 estate of every de- 
scription. Circular free receipt of address. 
= =. P. F, LELAND. PS Devonshire St, Bos- 


base 
smoke- 








62-ACNE FARM near Perkasie, Pa. Owner 
must sell to settle estate. Address 8, Benn 
Silverdale, l’a, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 











MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP!—We have on 
wishing obtain 


our lists a mumber of men to em- 
ployment upon farms. They are without expe 
rience but are abie-| and to 
They little or no English, although a4 
- please tae wae ting 
comm us, sta 

what you pay, whether the work is perma- 
nent, you a single or married 
men. We are philanthropic organization, whose 
object it is to assist and encourage Jews 

a. aa a ae 





— ae month a 
o 
Monroe St, Brooklyn, N 


over 
wae. 
Associa rion, a 











DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


a 


COLLIE, Pores yates. ©. H. BAILEY, 





COLLIES—NELSONS, Grove City, Pa. 





of 
0. TH 





pe 2 TWINE.. 4 


cents Sam tree! 
a TH BURT a SONS. 
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PART II 
Synopsis of Preceding Chapter: 
Bray, @° well-to-do farmer, 
sacrificing 
Daltons, 
across from him, 
new ideas. 


Mr 
believes in 
appearances to utility. The 
who have bought the place 
give the Brays some 


HEN the cows 
were brought up 
for milking, late 
in the afternoon 
of the following 
day, Mr Dalton 
went to the barns 
to accept his 
neighbor's invita- 
tion to make a se- 
lection. The lat- 
ter was on hand 
and remarked: “They’re not looking 
quite as well as they will a few weeks 
later. When they’re first let out in 
the spring there’s scarcely enough for 
them to eat in the fields, and they 
lose théir appetites for hay.” 

“Why do you turn them out so 
early, then?” 

“Well,” was the reflective reply, af- 
ter a short hesitation, “I don’t know 
as I have it down to a scientific basis, 
but I guess I can muster up about 
three reasons: First, as soon as the 
warm winds come and the snow goes, 
cattle act restless, bellow as if they 
were in mourning; and look so long- 
ingly out to the woods that it seems 
foliowing nature to let them out to 
browse a little; secondly, if they’re 
kept up until the pasture gets well 
grown they are liable to eat more 
than.is good for them the first few 
days; lastly, letting "em go saves a 
whole lot of work in chores, to say 
nothing of the hay. To be sure, they 
fall off for a week or so,‘ but they 
pick up quickly again.” 

“All of which are very good rea- 
sons—so far as they go,” Mr Dalton 
observed, quietiy. “I’m not a very ex- 
tensive farmer, but mry course is a 
little different from yours. It may be 
natural for cows to like to get at the 
early grass, but so it is for boys to 
eat green apples; yet it does not prove 
that we ought to let them. I believe, 
too, that the falling off you mention 
is a distinct loss, which is not made 
up. As to the cattle hurting them- 
selves if the grass is long, it can be 
prevented by turning them ont at first 
on a full stomach of hay, and this can 
be done if they have not yet tasted 
the grass. Besides, if they are kept 
up an hour or so for two or three 
mornings they cah be made to eat 
considerable hay before going out. 
In this way, there will be no injury 
and no falling off. But I must hurry 
up and make a choice.” 

Mr Dalton had spoken easily yet 
directly, and Mr Bray admired his 
way of putting his ideas. To tell the 
truth, Mr Bray did not half believe 
his own arguments. All but one were 
advanced to cover a tendency that 
had been growing on him for a num- 
ber of years to economize by scrimp- 
ing and saving a little here and there, 
too_often at the expense of his better 
judgment. To save a ton of hay in 
the spring he let his cows lose dou- 
bie its value. He recognized that he 
was doing the same thing in various 
directions. He put many a dollar in 
the bank for the satisfaction adding 
to his hoard gave him, while at the 
same time he knew that this money 
invested in improvements would lead 
to a far larger income for the future. 
Mr Dalton’s words, therefore, 
deeper than the new neighbor had any 
idea of, and Mr Bray was glad when 
he turned to inspect the herd. 

Running his eye over the group, 
and occasioinally. stroking the hair of 

animal and wrinkling its skin,. Mr 

Iton finallv selected a young cow, 





ent . 





with. the remark, “I believe I'll risk 
this one as my choice.” 


“Well, you've picked the best bred 
animal-in the lot,” the owner admit- 
ted, showing both surprise and admi- 
ration, “No one else could take that 
cow for less than $100, but I won't 
go back on my word, so she’s yours.” 

Mr Dalton thanked him heartily, 
paid the money, and fastened a short 
rope around the creature’s neck, tak- 
ing a half hitch over her nose. 


“She’s never been broken to lead,” 
Mr Bray said. “Hadn't we better 
drive her over?” 

“No. I always like to teach my an- 
imals to lead, rather than be driven. 
It often saves trouble. If you'll please 
tell your hired man to let the others 
alone until I get this one out of sight, 
she’ll go all right.” 

Taking the rope in his left hand 
and slipping his right along her back 
and down to the base of her horns, 
he gently urged her on. To Mr Bray's 
surprise, she went along with merely 
an occasional shake of the head, and 
one attempt to turn around when the 
other cattle lowed. Mr Bray followed 
him to the house; and when he went 
in he remarked to his wife: “Well, he 
has a way with cattle, and no mis- 
take! I don’t know but he has with 
men, too. I like him better and 
better.” 

Mrs Bray had been amused when 
her husband came in from his work 
at about the time he expected Mr 
Dalton over, and, a thing she nad not 
known him ‘to do for year:, changed 
the ragamuffin-looking coat he had on 
for a better one. She sak. nothing, 
but glanced around her kitchen and 
at the stove, on which net a pot or 
pan lay. He now stood for a minute, 
first on one foot and then on the 
other, seemingly ill at ease. Finally 
he said whimsically: 


“Guess I can afford to keep this 
coat on for an hour or two,” and sat 
down. 

One morning a week gr so later, the 
Daltons, father and son, removed the 
tumble-down roadside fence in front 
of their house, and when Mr Bray 
came in from their work at noon the 
place across the way showed a large 
percentage of gain in looks. After 
dinner they were theré again, with 
shovel, spade and wheelbarrow, Ilevel- 
ing off the lawn. Their neighbor 
strolled over. This sort of thing was 
an innovation in that vicinity, some- 
thing directly contrary to his philoso- 
phy, and he could not let it proceed 
without taking a hand. 

“Slicking things up a little, eh?” 
he questioned, a small note of satire 
in his voice, 

“Yes. We think it makes some im- 
provement,” was answered pleasantly, 
although the tone was noticed and 
not relished. 

“Well, around here we think more 
of utility than beauty;” and there was 
something savoring of contempt.~ in 
the manner of the saying. 

“Do you think a thing becomes less 
useful because it is made beautiful?” 
Mr Dalton asked, considerably nettled. 

“Well, that’s scarcely the point.” 
Mr Bray parried, put on his mettle at 
the unexpected question. “When a 
thing is just as useful without being 
made beautiful, a lot of work and ex- 
pense are saved.” 

“In some cases, perhaps; and yet it 
depends upon what element in our 
constitution is appealed to. For in- 
stance, I do not deny that food eaten 
from tin plates may do certain men’s 


‘bodies as miich good as if eaten from 


a beautiful dinner service. I do.con- 
tend, however, that in the latter case, 
the men, as_a whole,-have received 4 
cultivation that leaves them better 
off than in the former case.” , 

Mr Bray winced. This was practi- 
cally what he had. admitted te him- 
self in regard to wearing a better coat. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 
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Mr Dalton saw his advantage and 
went on: 


“You were telling me the other 
day how fond you were of reading, 
and that you liked to have your books 
well bound and printed on good pa- 
per. You cannot deny, however, that 
the information obtained might be 
just as useful if gathered from a 
flimsy, ill-made book.” 

“You have me there, sure,” Mr Bray 
admitted, with a good-natured laugh. 
“I am particular about my books, 
and I[ have noticed that there is a 
certain exaltation in reading from a 
good book which enhances its value 
I mean , a well-bound book, which 
makes its contents do you more real 
good. Yet,” he continued,-reluctant 
to acknowledge himself defeated, “‘it 
ean be carried too far and interfere 
with true progress. The utilitarian- 


ism of the Romans was more than a 

match for the artistic Greeks.” 
“Yes, and for themselves too,” was 

the quick response. “Utility gained 


them power and riches, which, unre- 
strained by the cultivation of beauty 
in the soul, led them into a moral 
degradation that overthrew them.” 

“TI deserve to be hit hard, for I had 
no business to make the remark I 
did,” Mr Bray said, apologetically. 
“But we're going to be too good 
neighbors, I hope, not to be able to 
talk out our views.” 


“Certainly, certainly,” was the hasty 
amswer. “I didn’t take it as a disa- 
greeable criticism, only I thought it 
called for an answer from my stand- 
point.” 

“Well, I guess it did—and you gave 

Never mind, I'll get even with you 
and Mr Bray went off to his 


it! 
yet:” 
work. 

The Daltons continued their im- 
provements. A walk was cut from 
the front entrance to the roadside, 
and graveled. The eavetroughs came 
dewn at the corners and discharged 
their contents during a rain, leaving 
small hollows full of muddy water. 
The short tin spout was taken from 
these, and glazed tile used to receive 
the overflow. From each corner com- 
mon tile was laid and covered, for a 
drain to carry this water.to the road- 
side ditch, wh'le around the upright 
glazed tile flowering plants were se 
placed as to hide them with their 
green leaves and bright blooms a!! 
summer long. Other plots cf flowers 
were tastefully arranged, and after 
the newly seeded and rolled lawn hal 
taken on its coat of green, the entire 
appearance presented a very great 
contrast to the unkempt condition 
previously obtaining. 

Mr Dalton had noticed that his 
neighbor eyed these changes from 
time to time, but nothing further had 
been said on the subject, although 
much friendly conversation had 
passed between them, and all the 
members of both familiés were grow- 
ing nearer together. After the farm 
work of one June day was over, Mr 
Dalton took his lawn mower and ran 
over the front plot. This gave it a 
fresh and attractive look, the flowers 
were at their best, and when Mr Bray, 
who had been looking on from his 
veranda, crossed the road whistling 
softly, a sure sign of thoughtfulness 
on his part, Mr Dalton felt sure that 
the subject of utility versus beauty 
would be introduced. 

“T’m converted.” were the visitor's 
first words, as he stood half way up 
the walk inhaling the fragrance and 
enjoying the neat appearance of 
things. 

“Just how?” Mr Dalton asked, un- 
derstanding instinctively what was re- 
ferred to. “Not mérely for looks’ 
sake?” he continued maliciousty. 


“Well, no,” Mr Bray answered slow- 





ly. “Still, being converted, I'm will- 
ing to acknowledge that looks are at 
the bottom of it. The fact is, I be- 
lieve I can see how a man and hig 
family may become stronger for a’i 
the work of life by this kind of atten- 
tion to the home, just the same a; 
one may by reading a good book. I'm 
a sort of crude philosopher on such 
things, you know,” (he spoke jocu- 
larly, although an earnest tone wa; 
discernible) “or, perhaps, you don’: 
know, seeing my theory and practice 
do not always agree; but I believe if 
my front yard looked as well as yours, 
I'd throw my shoulders back a little, 
take a deeper breath and hold my 
head a bit higher. And whenever a 
man can do that it puts more lit> 
into him.” 
“Then why don’t you—” 
“Just wait till I tell you something;”’ 
and he lowered his vwice and put h's 
finger to his nose, with an air of sa- 
qgacity. 
[To Be Continued.] 


The Favorite Doll 


BY CORA A, MATSON DOLSON 




















Flossie is my eldest one, 
And I've banged her waxen face 
And her curls are all undone, 
And her earrings out of place. 


But I had her first of all; 
She was sweet as doll could be, 
Till, one night, I let her fall, 
When I rocked her on my knee. 


And I treat her just as well, 

Give her just as pretty clothes 
As to Maud or fsabel, 

And I'm sure that Fiossie knows. 


That I love her ‘still the same 
As when first she came to me, 
Came, without her lovely name, 
Down from off the Christmas tree 


When T place them in a row, 
In their pretty garments dressed, 
Then I think—I almost know— 
That I love my Flossie best. 





TWENTY-TWO MUSKRATS 

Dear Young Folks: I am. 14 years 
eld and interested in. trapping. T 
have 10 or 12 traps, and have caugtt 
22 maskrats, 1 weasel and 2 crows. 
Mink are too smart for me. I dar> 
not set for skunk, as my trap: wou! | 
be stolen. I have lost 4 this year, "° 
I had set for skunks, and 2 for musk- 
rats. I had a rifle, but sold it, ant 
will now get a shotgun. There is + 
lot of game around, here, especial’, 
ay ducks and geese.—[John Leach, 
i . 





“You ca*'t put influence in a glass 


case.” 
Sd 
ae J. 


— 
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NE of the latest fancies in em- 
broidery is the Lazy Daisy 
work, fittingly styled, as it re- 

quires very little time and skill in 
its production. It is not a new idea; 
it is the old, old bird's-eye stitch 
masquerading under a new name. 
The work is very pretty and effective 
and is used in-the decoration of shop- 
ping bags of silk, linen or cotton pop- 
lin, for doilies, centerpieces, etc. It 
is best suited to narrow petaled flow- 
ers, such as the daisy and starflower. 

For working use embroidery silk 
or any of the good mercerized cot- 














de ; oes 
DETAILS 1 AND 2 


tons, but be careful to select a loose- 
ly twisted kind. The  bird’s-eye 
stitch is used for both petals and 
leaves. It-is a sort of chain stitch, 
starting from the center of the flower. 
Put the needle up through the cloth, 
then down again at the same place 
and out in a long stitch to the tip of 
the petal, as illustrated in Detail 1. 
Bring the thread up inside the loop 
ani put the needle through again 
just outside (See Detail 2), forming 
a short stitch (the eye) te hold the 
petal in place. The patterns for this 
work all show the petals as short, 
straight lines. t 
The flower centers are composed of 
gilt spangles held in place with 
zold-lined glass bead or a jewel, but 
for articles to be laundered a solid 
zenter in satin stitch or French knots 
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DETAILS 3 AND 4 


should be made. The process of mak- 
ing a French knot is shown’in De- 
tail 4. Put the needle through at 
the exact spot where the knot is to 
be. Hold thread in left hand, twist 
it around needle twice, three times 
or more, according to size of knot 
required, then pass the needle 
through the cloth close to the point 
where it was brought up, draw it 
down with the right hand, and with 
the thumb of the left keep twists in 
place until knot is secure. 

For stems use the outline stitch 
(Detail 3). Bring the needle up 
through the cloth, lay thread toward 
the left, put the needle down the de- 
sired length of stitch from starting 

4 Ro aoe ee ae pont ngs 
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A CONVENTIONAL LAZY DAISY DESIGN 





ay ~ ~ 


MOTHERS AND 


yuint, bring the needle up through 
half way between these points. For 
the next stitch put. the needle down 
only half the length: of the stitch 
beyond -the end of the last stitch and 
bring it up close to the last stitch, 
and so continue, 

A simple conventional design is al- 
so shown for the lower edge of a 
shopping bag or for a border design. 
The stems may be lengthened and 
more leaves added if desired. The 
daisies are worked in pink or blue 
and the stems and leaves in. two 
shades of green, the darker shade in 
the lower parts. On many of the 
shopping bags the daisies are scat- 
tered or in groups, with no stems 
and leaves. 


Ellen Stan’s Fashion Chat 








YOKE DRESS FOR EVERY DAY 
A most attractive suit for a young 
girl is the one illustrated in-No 3672. 
It is both simple and chic, and has 


\ 


ane 


\ 








No 3672—Practical, Stylish Dress 
for Every Day, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 


the stamp of this season’s style. The 
thin guimpes of the so-called lingerie 
waists, are of very little use for the 
school girl, even if they were consid- 
ered quite correct, which they are 
not; they are much too elaborate and 
pmo fragile Tor wear with the school 
suit. 





No 3939—A Waist to Be Made Up 
in Fancy Silk, 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40- 
inch bust. 24 

PRACTICAL DRESSING SACK 

No 3966—There are many pretty 
and inexpensive materials intended to 
be used for the making of these gar- 
ments, and they will be found to be 
within the. reach of the moderate 
purse. The sack shown in the accom- 
panying illustration is easily made, 
and would be equally attractive fash- 
ioned from silk or woolen material. 
Silk or Japanese designs, such as 
storks, butterflies, étc, seem particu- 
larly suitable for these garments. 


day. 


HOUSEKEEPERS | 


However,. the plain colors and pale 
shades of pink,- blue and . lavender 
must not be forgotten, as they admit 
of pretty trimming in the way of. lace 


and insertion. This. sack, illustratea 
may be made with a standing or roll- 
ing collar. : 
HOW TO ORDER 
These patterns are 10 cents each. 
Order by number of our Pattern De- 
partment, this office. 
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BY MRS E. C, BLAKELEY 


Wash the berries by putting in a 
colander and turning cold water over 
them. To each quart of berries use 
1 pt granulated sugar. Put the sugar 
in a porcelain kettle and add warm 
water enoug hto moisten the sugar, 
and when it is melted into a thick, 
hot syrup, add the berries, cooking 
no. more than 2 qts at a time, or the 
berries will, crush and lgse_ their 
shape. When they have boiled up two 
or three times, put them in glass jars 
and. seal. immediately. As soon as 
cool they should be wrapped in thick 
brown paper and put in a dark closet. 

In canning fruit always use new 
rubbers. Screw caps’on as tightly as 
possible while boiling hot, stand. cans 
upside down for’ several hours to see 
if any leak; if they are air-tight no 
juice will escape, and they will keep 
indefinitely. Sometimes the covers 
have been pried up with a knife; with 
such I put hot water in the cans, then 
take a small hammer and_ gently 
pound the edges down to fit the rub- 
ber tightly, then stand them upside 
down for a while, and if they do not 
leak fruit will] keep in them. 

Never, never tighten a can top after 





it is cold,-for you will break the air-— 


tight cement caused by the hot can 
and cover with the rubber ring, if it 
is new rubber, and the can will not 
be air-tight. 


Preservation of Household Linens 


OUSEHOLD linens wear first ar 
H folds, and the life of each 

piece is nearly doubled, if, 
when it is partly worn, the housewife 
forms the habit of creasing it in a new 
place. To Slustrate: Sheets, pillow 
slips, towels and napkins are usually 
folded. four fold; try folding them 
three fold. It will: bring the ereases 
in entirely new places: The fewer 
folds, the longer each piece will wear, 








For this reason the wooden pole or . 


pasteboard form to roll tablecloths 
upon is a boon to the housewife. Tray- 
cloths and doilies are likewise free 
of creases if kept flat in a pastéboard 
box large enough to hold them. 

Tablecloths have another weak spot, 
that which follows the edge of the 
table... There are three ways to lessen 
the wear upon this edge; adding the 
“extra -leaf,” to. the table, folding 
under one end of the cloth an inch or 
two out of line; this last will ‘not be 
noticed where there are no. telltale 
folds to mark. the center of cloth. 

AAS eS 
The First Permanent Teeth are 


often mistaken for temporary. molars. 
They may be looked for at aboiit six 
years of age and there will bé four, 
two on each jaw, just back of the 20 
temporary teeth. After these appear 
the baby, or temporary -teeth, begin 
to fall out in the order in- which they. 
came. These permanent teeth should 
be watched carefully forthe “least 
sign of decay. -Once lost they are lost 
forever. -Sometimes when ‘these six- 








year molars first appear there will-be 


minute fissures in the enamel surfaces. 
These should. be filled at once. A 


child. should be taught to clean the 


teeth thoroughly at least twice a 


After every meal is better. 
The Missing Words in last week’s 





charade “A Difference” are as follows: 


Ball, baby, morning, dark, found and 
mind. 





It is awfully hard to generate any 
respect for a man who wears 2 lot of 
rings on his fingers- 


The Making of the Home 
BY CORA A. MATSON DOLSON 
This is the home I fain would build: 
A-house where riches might abide, 
Hope weave what tapestry I wii:ed, 
And joy and wealth sit side by sida, 


And these the riches be oF home: 
Fulfillment of each glad desire, 
Strong, helpful hads, a sheltering 


dome, 
And plenitude of food and fire. 





But be the doorway high or low, 
Whether of silk or crash I wear, 
Deep in my heart this truth I know—. 
I have them all if love be there. 





Lazy Daisy Patterns 





NO 102—LAzy DAISY CENTERPIECE 


Perforated stamping pattern 10 
cents; stamped on good quality em- 
broidery linen 35 cents; materials fon 
embroidering same 15 cents. Order by 
number of our Fancywork Pattern 
Department, this office. 





NO. 101—1Lazy DAISY SHIRT WAIST SET 


Perforated stamping ~ pattern 10 
cents; stamping material 10 cents; de- 
sign stamped on good quality em- 
broidery linen 85 cents; materials for 
working. 15 cents. Order by number 
of. our Fancywork Pattern Depart- 
ment, this office. 


”~ 


DON’T QUAREEY 


Mrs B: .“There’s no use talking, 
John; you'll have to ‘clean. those milk 
pans yourself—I haven't the time.” 

Mr B: “Mrs S. always .ciéans ths 
milk and butter. pans,. and she has 





- five children, instead. of two to care 


for, and Mr 8S. has eight cows, instead 
of four, like-me. If she’can do it, 3 
don’t see why you can't.” 

That started the quarrel. 

Mrs S. happened to call the nexf 
day and cleared the atmosphere by 
explaining that she used the Wyan- 
dotte Cleaner and Cleanser to clean 
and sweeten all her dairy utensils, 
and also as a general help around the 
house. 

The leading agricultural colleges 
indorse and recommend the Wyan- 
dotte Cleaner and Cleanser Have 
you ever tried it? 
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A Werd With June Brides 
BY EVANGELINE 
Why do girls make the last few 
minutes of their girlhood burden- 





as if there is to be 
a linen famine in 
I have been privi- 


the near future. 
ileged to peep into the linen chests of 
several brides-elect within the past 
few years, so I know whereof I 


SN og pe 


ing, at least, follow in her footsteps. 
Uniess a girl early shows evidence of 
strong-mindedness and a desire for a 
prefessional career,gdo not sacrifice 
all that the woman-to-be will hold 
dear, viz, home, homemaking and 
motherhood, on the altar of higher 


A most important requisite is sym- 
pathy. Tears fill my eyes as I recall 
one poor gir! of my acquaintance. 
Neither father nor mother seemed to 
have time to interest themselves in 
her; they were too much interested 
in other matters. Did she do a bit of 


__ TABLE TALK 









never-fading wash- 


dresses at exceptionally 


ailddectone 


ephyrette 
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some, when theY education, It makes an unnatural - 

should be days of creature. Teach her instead the mys- Gil ny A by T E WV A R T ° Ss 
peace and happi- teries of cooking and embroidery, the ing ams 

ness. They cumber art of beautifying the home, hand- 

themselves with painting. if possible, farm-garden la- 

unnecessary cares, bor, that she may love those arts and Our scientific new 

making things that cling to them. used man FETY 

will be unneeded, re Process inthe ss SA PINS 


three times the wear of any other 
the m the cheapest on the 
and stiffer wire) long 

ec 


speak. These same chests of linen sewing, they merely laughed at her 
are the cause, I believe, of much clumsy efforts. She left them finally low cost for these fine Bat that has 
matrimonial trouble. to go to the city among hard-hearted dress ginghams. ich ‘eve safety 


A young kingswoman of mine was 


strangers to battle alone, because she 










married last June. She was a very could not bear to be at home so mis- To insure est: |New Process| your dealer does not keep them 
frail girl and in a state of collapse understood. In the city, at least, no wadopthog Pl and address with four 
when the wedding preparations were one would molest her in her interests. ask your dealer for samples, retailing 
jcompleted. All her linen—dozens of There are probably hundreds of such for Simpeon- for twice Examine the m 


everything—was hemstitched and 
monogrammed and was of the finest 
quality. Her underclothing was of 
finest cambric and lawn and filmy 
expensive lace in sets, and sets galore. 
Now this girl, who was brought up in 
affluence, was marrying a man of very 
limited means and she was going to 
do her own work. Her sister, who 
had married a few years before, 
shook her head sagely and opined 
that if “ is sensible she will 
fold this dainty lingerie and put it 
away and substitute things plainer for 
every-day use.” Already clouds are 
gathering oyer this little home and 
there are ominous sounds of war be- 
tween this young matron and her 
long forbearing laundress. 

A young friend of mine was mar- 
ried last October, whose chest of 
linen was large and full and repre- 
sented an extravagant outlay of 
“papa’s money.” This bride went to a 
pretty home owned by her young hus- 
band, whose salary is a fairly com- 
fortable one, Now this young woman 
entertains on a lavish scale quite com- 
mensurably with the quality of her 
iinen. A treasure of a maid-of-all- 
work, who had been in this young 
husband’s family for years, has given 
notice that she cannot keep up the 
work; the laundry work is too much 
for her. Now the washings are given 
out. All this trouble because of that 
beautiful linen, the multiplicity and 
daintiness of those doilies and mono- 
erammed towels, etc. 





cases with mothers wondering why 
children do not see things with their 
eyes, not knowing that a lack of sym- 
pathy is the cause. 

Let me suggest to Mother-of-Four 
that in order to tell no less than the 
truth, she might call herself the 
tenth, she might call herself “Moth- 
Pin nal of Four-and-One.”—({Girl 

‘o 13. 





The Golden Gossip Club 

Don’t you like the sound of that? 
Golden Gossip! Isn’t it suggestive of 
good things—of quiet confidential 
chats in the spirit of perfect freedom, 
real genuine “gossiping,” but gossip- 
ing wholly helpful? There are so 
many, many helpful ideas, thoughts, 
suggestions to pass. along. Here is a 
chance to pass them in a good, com- 
fortable gossiping way. Who wants to 
join such a club? If enough signify a 
desire for such a-club it will be es- 
tablished at once. From time to time 
a column or more will be devoted to 
it. Already we have some splendid 
helpful matter in preparation. 

The only stipulation will be that you 
will endeavor to pass along some 
cheerful idea, golden thought or help- 
ful plan at least twice a year. Send 
your name and address on a postal at 
once. Who will be first? Address 
Golden Gossip club, this office. 











Baédystone 
Zephyrette 
Gingheams. 
Write us his 




















> youl always Ask for 
that all cards bear the name of 
Safety Pin Co. 


Consolidated 
268 Farrand St., Bloomfield, N. J. 










HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 













When_You Write to an Advertiser 


Always begin your letter with the words: 
“I saw your adv, in the old, reliable 
A. A.” You will find it will bring you 
& prompt reply and very courteous treat- 
ment. Our advertisers are glad to send 
catdlogs to and answer questions for our 
readers. 




























Why do we make slaves of our- 
selves? Brides, take warning and The Sanguine Man 
avoid -the shoals of the beautiful BY EYEARAY 
napery. Don’t add the heat of a 
+ Of all, the men in ghis old world kitchen fire to the sufficient 
A Sane View of the Theater plan, Sance, that plead, or} = discomfort of hot weather. 
None can compare in usefulness i i 
a New Perfection Wick 
Dear Host: I cannot agree with With that grand soul, the sanguine ae weg ny eae 
those of you who Insist that theaters . ue Flam e€ Coo ive 
in general are demoralizing. They The pessimist whose faith is weak, and é¢ook in comfort. 


cannot +e immoral if their founda- 


Whose hope is smail, ne'er says “TI 
tions are good. How can it be wrong = 


With a “New Perfection” Oil Stove the preparation of 


His confidence is no rt— 


to witness a true delineation of soot = daily meals, or the big weekly “baking,’’ is done without’ 
Shakespeme?. feat chiléreh sede. ee eee oe adie the temperature perceptibly above that of any other 


Shakespeare in school and yet you 
cry out against thefr attending a rep- 
resentation of -the story on a stage. 


There is no place in days like these, 
For him who has no trust, no pian; 

Though faults result and toil and strife, 
We much prefer the sanguine man. 


room in the house. 
If you once have experience with the 








It seems to me that a good play, well 
acted, serves more as a stimulus to 
purity than even the best sermon or 
the deepest book. Whocan fail to 
see the moral pointed out in King 
Richard II as that reprobate meets 
his death, after his bloody career? 
What about the trial scene in Mer- 
chant of Venice? ‘You surely cannot 
but uphold Ben Hur; to come to our 
more modern plays. Is there the 
slightest taint of immorality in Tae 
Lion and the Mouse? 

The point is to teach your children 
to discriminate .~between the pure 
and impure, the noble and base, the 
uplifting and demoralizing. A child 
brought up in this manner with the 
noble and ideal as a beacon light, al- 
ways before him, cannot but turn 
from the uncleanliness suggested by 
disreputable playhouses mh disgust. 
Trust your child thus far. Above all 
things keep your children interested 
in the things around them, if you 
would keep them with you. 

HOLDING THE DAUGHTER’S INTEREST 

There are hundreds of ways in 
which a mother may interest her 
daughter, in order that that daugh- 
ter may remain with her, or, depart- 


You play the banjo, don’t you, Pat?” 
Inquired his latest friend, Bro : 

“I’ve niver “ was Pat's reply, 
“Sthill, I've no doubt but that I can.” 


Ah! That's the kind most apt to win, 
Great mountains pierce and great 


The man succeeds who knows he will— 
All hail to him, the sanguine man! 


Dear Young Folks: I live on a farm 
of 93 acres and attend a public school 
about a mile across the fields. I am 
14 years old and expect to be through 
school this spring. My papa 
mamma find this paper very useful. 
I milk every morning and sometimes 
at night. One of our calves com- 
mitted suicide—it hung itself sev- 
eral weeks ago. We have names for 
all our cows. We have a great many 
chickens, but I do not like to tend 
them as well as Sarah, my sister, or 
mother does: I would rather do house- 
work. I-believe I would like to do as 
Marjorie Parsons does, though it is 
rather rough werk for a girl to set 
traps. I can play an organ and can 
sing. “~ am organist of our school.— 
fAn I. Highley, Pa. 















NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame 0il Cook-Stove 


you will ‘be amazed at the restful way in which it 
enables you to do work that has heretofore overheated 
the kitchen and yourself. 
The “New Perfection” Stove is. ideal for summer 
use. Made in three sizes and all warranted. If 
not*at your dealer’s, write our nearest agency. 





The ives 
Kayo Lamp fonsation 
whether hig 


er low— is therefore free from disagreeable odor and can- 
mot smoke. Safe, convenient, ornamental—the ideal ligha 


If not at your dealer's, write our neare<* agency. 
Standard Oi) Company of New York 
(THOORPORATED 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


y Delightful Sensation of New Life 


every nerve and muscle and vein. responding, every pore open, the whole body 
‘aglow with healthy circulation, and the feeling that “life’s worth living.” That’s 
the HAND SAPOLIO bath. It’s the only soap that lifts a bath above a 
commonplace cleansing process and makes it a delight.- Try it. 

HAND SAPOLIO is a delicate preparation of- the purest ingredients, 
soothing’ and healing to the most tender skin. It opens the poreg and by 
a method of its own clears them thoroughly ‘without chemically dissolving 
their health-giving oils. ; 





GOLFING ; be Be THE FIRST STEP 
: | ‘ 3 y ha eee da ; , |away .from. self-re- 
AUTOMOPIEENG . ‘ 7 | lee 4 i spect is lack of care 
FISHING. Bi f , f/f | | in personal cleanli- 
ose eS >| mess; the first move 

All great fun, but all ae os in building up a prop- 
necessitate a visit to i d er pride: if man, yo- 
man, or child, is a 


the tub. Make the ae we os fee visit to the bathtub. 
bath a pleasure by us- ‘ ¥: a You can’t be healthy, 
ing HAND SAPO- oe z S$ or pretty, or even 


| . se a | good, unless you arc 
giteeanMa: erred e Zh ee a1) | clean. USE HAND 
has a method of its 2S ee: SAPOLIO. It pleases 


own. Try it. = a oe every one. 














ATHLETES,to keep Sug HAND SAPOLIO 
in good trim, must . CLEANSES stained 


look well to the con- HOUSEWORK fingers absolutely, re- 
dition of the skin. To . moying not only every 
this end, HAND SA- suggestion of dirt, but 
POLIO should be ) A =. cS ee # also any dried, half- 
used in their daily | Le Eee} | dead skin that disfig- 
baths. It liberates the . ) Bee oN Be ig ures the hands, and 
activities of the pores ce: i ee 7 ae mrt this in so gentle, whole- 
and so promotes 3 cy) 233 4 aS INE J Ak 1 ‘ tn oa some a way as to ma- 
healthy circulation.|} @% J95) : ‘Ss PT ir ae ae eae terially benefit the re- 
Test it yourself. ; 5 . fake 3 maining cuticle. 


HAND SAPOLIO is 


To) PURE that it can be freely used on a new-born baby or the skin of the most delicate beauty. 
SO SIMPLE 6ithat it can be a part of the invalid’s supply with beneficial results.. : 


SO EFFICACIOUS as to bring the small boy almost into a state of “surgical cleanliness’’ 


and keep him there. 
































